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The Archbishop of San Francisco takes great pleasure in cer- 
tifying that the wine made by the Jesuit fathers, at Los Gatos, 
California, satisfies all the requirements of the Church when 
there is question either of the purity of the wine, or the canon- 
ical conditions of its use. 
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Rev. Dear Sir - 

The Altar Wines at Los Gatos are made and cared for by our 
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His Grace, the Archbishop and the Rt. Rev. Bishops have the 
fullest confidence that such men, above all others, can be trusted 
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SACRED HEART NOVITIATE, Tuos. R. Martin, S.J.. Rector 
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Livermore, California 71 Barclay Street ty 


Producers of the Finest Altar Wines in America 


In addition to our extensive vineyards and cellars, we have taken over the whole 
stock of wines produced under the supervision of the Jesuit Fathers of Santa Clara 
University, which carries the endorsement of His Grace, the Archbishop of San 
Francisco. 


Altar Wines guaranteed to be of a very old vintage 


Kindly ask for Price List and Application Blanks 


Wines shipped direct to the Reverend Clergy only 
No dealers have our Altar Wines for sale 
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The Catechism for Church and Schor 


Approved and by permission of the Bishop of Rockford, Il. 
VISUALIZING THE TEACHINGS OF THE CHURCH 


18 Complete Subjects now ready } 
New Film Stereopticon Slides at 8c. each. This is less se 
than the rental price of 5 glass slides 


PICTURES DAY OR NIGHT 
SCREENS AND DAYLIGHT SCREENS 
Prices $7.50 to $33.50 
Write for Free Sample 


Slides 


Ace-Accelerator Ass’n 
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The Ace-Accelerator Portable, Film and Glass Slide Stereopticon 
Model No, 2-DFG, 400-watt lamp, two high-grade projecting 
lenses, weight 8 pounds 
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THE JUBILEE OF 1925. 


OLLOWING the example of his predecessors, the Pontiff 
now gloriously reigning, Pius XI, published on Ascen- 
sion Thursday a bull proclaiming an Ordinary Jubilee for the 
coming twenty-fifth year. In accordance with the ancient 
custom, the Papal letter proclaiming the Jubilee was read and 
solemnly published to the faithful, assembled in the Portico of 
St. Peter’s, on that same day, 29 May, by the Dean of the Pro- 
thonotaries Apostolic ‘“‘de numero participantium”, Mon- 
signor Wilpert. 

The letter of proclamation has been followed up by a number 
of documents which were published in the Acta A postolicae 
Sedis of 1 August. The first of these is an Apostolic Con- 
stitution which suspends indulgences and faculties during the 
coming year of the Universal Jubilee; the second—also an 
Apostolic Constitution—grants to Penitentiaries and other con- 
fessors in Rome extraordinary faculties for the year of Jubilee ; 
the third—similarly an Apostolic Constitution—grants the 
favor of gaining the Jubilee indulgences during the Holy 
Year itself to nuns and others who are permanently impeded 
from going to Rome, enabling them to gain the Jubilee in- 
dulgence at home on certain specified conditions; finally, the 
Sacred Penitentiary has issued a series of “ Monita” or In- 
structions with regard to the use of faculties granted to con- 
fessors during the Holy Year and the manner of gaining the 
Jubilee indulgence." These “Monita”, as the document it- 


1 These various documents were published in the November number of the 
Ecci. REVIEW. 
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self tells us, have been compiled in accordance with the regu- 
lations laid down in the Jubilee documents of Benedict XIV 
and Leo XIII, have been brought into line with modern con- 
ditions, and are issued by order of Pius XI. 

The proclamation of a Jubilee is an event of more than 
passing interest to the children of Holy Mother Church. The 
benefits to be derived, not alone by the individual faithful, but 
by the Church and human society from these periodic seasons 
of grace, make the announcement of a Jubilee to be something 
eagerly looked forward to by the faithful and warmly wel- 
comed by them when it has come. Accordingly, the Jubilee 
documents are deserving of the careful study of those to whom 
the faithful will look for light in matters connected with this 
great indulgence. And it is in the hope that he may be of 
some assistance to the readers of the REVIEW in their study of 
the Jubilee documents that the present writer, at the kind in- 
vitation of the Editor, has undertaken to contribute to these 
pages a series of articles dealing with the coming Jubilee. 


THE NATURE OF THE JUBILEE AND ITS VARIOUS KINDs.’ 


The Jubilee is a plenary indulgence solemnly promulgated 
by the Roman Pontiff in connexion with which various other 
privileges are granted. Essentially, the Jubilee does not dif- 
fer from a simple plenary indulgence; there are, however, ac- 
cidental but important differences between the Jubilee indul- 
gence and a simple plenary indulgence: thus certain special 
faculties are granted to confessors in favor of the faithful dur- 
ing the time of the Jubilee, and the Jubilee indulgence is 
proclaimed and celebrated with greater solemnity than are 
ordinary plenary indulgences. 

The derivation of the word “Jubilee’”’ is to some extent 
doubtful. It is likely that the term is to be traced to the 
Hebrew word Jobel, meaning a ram or a ram’s horn, and thus 
recalls the cirmcumstance that the Levitical year of Jubilee 
was ushered in by the blowing of a ram’s horn.* The seventh 

2 Beringer, Les Indulgences. Bastien, Tractatus de Anno Sancto; Loiseaux, 


Traité du Jubilé ; Thurston, The Holy Year of Jubilee; Catholic Encyclopedia, 
s. v. “ Jubilee”; EccLrestasTicAL Review, various articles during the years 
1899, 1900; IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL RecorD, March 1875, February 1900, March 
1900. 

3 For the derivation of the term “ Jubilee” and an account of the Jubilee of 
the Old Law cf. Catholic Encyclopedia, s. v. “ Jubilee, year of (Hebrew)”. 
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day of the week was a day of rest amongst God’s people, and 
each seventh year was a Sabbatical year. On the same prin- 
ciple, the year following the completion of seven cycles of 
seven years was set apart as a year of rest and remission, with 
the result that every fiftieth year was a year of Jubilee for 
the Hebrews. In the book of Leviticus, chapter 25, are to be 
found the regulations governing the Jubilee of the Old Testa- 
ment. ‘‘ Thou shalt sanctify the fiftieth year, and shalt pro- 
claim remission to all the inhabitants of thy land: for it is 
the year of Jubilee. Every man shall return to his possession, 
and every one shall go back to his former family (v.10) ... 
If thy brother being impoverished sell his little possession . . . 
the buyer shall have what he bought until the year of Jubilee. 
For in that year all that is sold shall return to the owner, and 
to the ancient possessor. (25, 28) . . . If thy brother con- 
strained by poverty, sell himself to thee . . . he shall work 
with thee until the year of Jubilee, and afterward he shall go 
out with his children, and shall return to his kindred and to 
the possession of his father” (39, 41). 

The year of Jubilee amongst the Hebrews was, accordingly, 
a year of forgiveness: each family received back its absent 
members and again got possession of the property that had 
passed out of its hands during the past fifty years; the debtor 
was released from his obligations; slaves were set free. Very 
appropriately, then, has the term “Jubilee” been applied in 
the New Covenant to those seasons of grace and mercy when 
the treasures of the Church are dispensed so generously to the 
faithful, enabling them to secure for themselves those spiritual 
blessings of which the material blessings of the Levitical 
Jubilees were types. In the letter proclaiming the approach- 
ing Jubilee, Pius XI writes: 


It was surely by a divine instinct that the Church established this 
year of expiation at a given interval of time; for, as she borrowed 
other rites from the Old Testament, and gave to them a far wider and 
more efficacious significance, so she has introduced this rite into 
Christian customs on the model of the Sabbatical year. May it not, 
indeed, be that in the great privileges which that divine institution 
conferred upon the Hebrews every fifty years, the graces to which 
we invite the faithful in the Holy Year were pre-announced and 
pre-shown ? 
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In character the two are not unlike, but the graces of the Holy 
Year surpass those of the Sabbatical Year as spiritual things surpass 
material. During the Sabbatical year the Hebrews recovered their 
property which had fallen into the hands of others and returned “ to 
their own possession’; slaves went back in freedom to their former 
family, and debts were forgiven to debtors. More happily does all 
this come about in the year of expiation among us Christians. For 
all who are penitent and conform to the prescriptions of the Apostolic 
See during the Great Jubilee recover in their entirety all the abun- 
dance of merits and gifts which they had lost by sin, they free them- 
selves from the terrible domination of Satan, regain the freedom with 
which Christ has freed us, and, as a culmination, obtain through the 
most precious merits of Christ Jesus, the Blessed Virgin Mary and 
the Saints, full remission of all punishment due to their sins. 


There are two kinds of Jubilees—the Ordinary Jubilee, 
which recurs every twenty-fifth year, and the Extraordinary 
Jubilee, which the Pope grants at irregular intervals on oc- 
casions of special need or solemnity. Thus many of the Popes 
have proclaimed an Extraordinary Jubilee on their accession 
to the chair of St. Peter. And many of the readers of the 
REVIEW will remember the two Extraordinary Jubilees granted 
in the Pontificate of Pius X: one in 1904, to commemorate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the definition of the dogma of the Im- 
maculate Conception; the other in 1913, in memory of the 
sixteenth centennial of the peace and freedom given to the 
Church by Constantine the Great in 313. 

The Ordinary Jubilee is sometimes referred to as the Great 
or Greater Jubilee, or the Jubilee simply, or the Jubilee of 
the Holy Year, to distinguish it from the Extraordinary 
Jubilee, which is termed the Minor Jubilee. 

The chief differences between the two kinds of Jubilees 
may be stated as follows. The Ordinary Jubilee is pro- 
claimed and inaugurated at Rome with special solemnity; is 
granted at regular intervals of twenty-five years; may be 
gained from the first Vespers of Christmas to the first Vespers 
of the following Christmas; during the year that the Ordinary 
Jubilee is in force other indulgences, with some exceptions, 
and certain faculties are suspended; the conditions on which 
the indulgences of the Ordinary Jubilee can be gained are 
confession, a certain number of visits to the Roman Basilicas, 
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and, since the time of Benedict XIV, the reception of Holy 
Communion. 

But with regard to the Extraordinary Jubilee, its publica- 
tion and inauguration are attended by no special ceremonies; 
it is granted on occasions of special need or solemnity and, 
therefore, at irregular intervals; the period within which it 
can be gained is much shorter than the period assigned for the 
Ordinary Jubilee; other indulgences and faculties are not 
suspended while it is in force; finally, the conditions pres- 
cribed for gaining it are Confession, Holy Communion, a cer- 
tain number of visits to churches designated by the local 
Ordinary and, as a rule, fasting and almsgiving. 

At the end of the Holy Year, it has been customary since 
1500 to extend the Jubilee to the whole world. For, it must 
be borne in mind, the Ordinary Jubilee, normally, can be 
gained only by those who make a specified number of visits 
to the Roman Basilicas, or at least have started on the 
journey to Rome for the purpose of making the visits and 
have been prevented by sickness or some other legitimate 
cause from continuing the journey or, having arrived in Rome, 
are hindered from making the visits. In connexion with the 
earliest Jubilees, the visits to the Roman Basilicas were in- 
sisted on very strictly. Benedict XIV gives us some instances 
of this in his Constitution ‘‘ Celebrationem”, 1 January, 1751, 
extending the Jubilee of 1750. For example, Clement VI, in 
1350, was requested by Hugh, King of Cyprus, to allow him 
to gain the Jubilee of that year without visiting the Roman 
Basilicas. Hugh pleaded that the pressure of public affairs 
would not permit of his leaving his dominions. But Clement 
refused to grant the humble petition of the King of Cyprus 
and insisted that the prescribed number of visits should be 
made to the Roman Basilicas. And, as a justification of his 
refusal, Clement appealed to the example of many of his prede- 
cessors, who were unwilling to grant any relaxation in the 
matter of these visits on the ground that the Jubilee is granted, 
not merely for the spiritual good of the faithful, but also to do 
honor to the saints whose shrines in Rome the Popes desire to 
be visited by pilgrims from the entire world. 

At the same time Benedict XIV draws attention to other 
cases in which this condition was not insisted upon. Thus, 
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during the Holy Year of 1400, Boniface IX granted to several 
princes the privilege of gaining the Jubilee without their hav- 
ing to undertake the journey to Rome, on the fulfillment of 
other conditions to be laid down by their confessors. 

But, after the Jubilee year had come to a close, the Popes, 
in many special instances, granted with less difficulty the pri- 
vilege of gaining the Jubilee indulgence without the condi- 
tion of visits to the Roman Basilicas. Even Clement VI, who 
so strictly upheld the necessity of making the visits to the 
Roman Basilicas during the year of Jubilee, granted to the 
Austin Friars the privilege of gaining the indulgence in the 
year following, at Basle, where they were to convene at Pente- 
cost in General Chapter. And early in the year following the 
Jubilee of 1450, Nicholas V, at the request of various rulers, 
despatched legates to certain foreign countries to extend the 
Jubilee indulgence to the faithful who were unable to come 
to Rome in 1450. The conditions usually prescribed were, in 
addition to Confession, a visit, or a number of visits to the 
cathedral church of the diocese, and an alms to be given there 
for a specified purpose. 

Alexander VI, however, was the first to extend the Jubilee 
to the entire world. At the conclusion of the Jubilee year of 
1500 he sent legates to the different European nations for the 
purpose of proclaiming the Indulgence, and he substituted for 
the visits to the Roman Basilicas a certain number of visits 
to local churches to be designated for the purpose by the 
Papal Commissary or by the local Ordinary, acting under the 
instructions of the Papal Legate. Since the time of Alexander 
VI, it has been usual to make similar extensions of the Jubilee, 
and though no intimation has as yet been given that the com- 
ing Jubilee, after the Holy Year has run its course, will be 
extended to the whole world, yet we may reasonably feel con- 
fident that Pius XI will follow in this respect the example of 
his predecessors. 

There is some difference of opinion among authorities as 
to whether the Jubilee of the twenty-fifth year, as extended 
to the whole world, should be termed an Ordinary or an Ex- 
traordinary Jubilee. Some defend the propriety of calling it 
an Extraordinary Jubilee, whereas others prefer to term it an 
Ordinary Jubilee. In favor of the latter view appeal has been 
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made to the regular periods at which this Jubilee recurs, its 
intimate connexion with the Jubilee of the Holy Year, and 
the nature of the conditions prescribed for gaining it, which 
are the same as those prescribed for gaining the Roman Jubilee, 
except that visits to churches designated by the local Ordinary 
replace those to the Roman Basilicas, whereas fasting and 
almsgiving are in addition prescribed for the Extraordinary 
Jubilee proclaimed at other times. It is purely a question of 
terminology and no practical issues are involved. 


HISTORY OF THE JUBILEE. 


The first Ordinary Jubilee of which we have written re- 
cord was celebrated in the year 1300, in the reign of Boniface 
VIII. Long before that year, it is true, indulgences and other 
spiritual favors had been granted to those who had made a 
pilgrimage to Rome. But there is no written record to show 
that, at any earlier date, fixed and regularly recurring periods 
had been assigned at which such favors would be granted with 
unusual liberality. 

Toward the end of the year 1299 a rumor was spread about 
to the effect that, in the year 1200, a special indulgence had 
been granted to all who visited with devotion the shrines of 
the Apostles at Rome, and that a similar indulgence had been 
granted on the century years preceding and promised for the 
century years tocome. This rumor gained general acceptance 
in Italy and the South of France, and Boniface learning of it 
ordered the archives of the Roman Church to be searched. A 
most painstaking investigation, however, failed to discover any 
documentary evidence of this concession. Accordingly Boni- 
face refrained from taking any action just then. The inaction 
of the Pontiff did not cause the faithful to waver in their be- 
lief that by going to Rome they could gain an extraordinary 
indulgence available only on centennial years, and so, when 
the first day of the year 1300 came, immense crowds composed 
not merely of the inhabitants of Rome and its environs, but 
of distant parts as well, flocked to St. Peter’s, and as the days 
went by the number of pilgrims steadily increased. 

Moved by the earnestness of the faithful and realizing the 
very great good that would be produced by this movement, the 
Pope, after prolonged consultation with his advisers, issued on 
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22 February, 1300, the Bull “ Antiquorum fida relatio”. In 
this document Boniface refers to the precedent of past ages and 
declares that he grants again and renews certain “great re- 
missions and indulgences for sins’”’ which may be secured “ by 
visiting the city of Rome and the venerable Basilica of the 
Prince of the Apostles”. Going into greater detail he states 
that the Indulgence is a plenary one and that the conditions 
for gaining it are, that the faithful being truly repentant con- 
fess their sins and that they visit the Basilicas of St. Peter and 
of St. Paul, at least once a day for a specified time—for in- 
habitants of Rome this time was thirty days, for strangers 
fifteen days—and that the Indulgence could be gained up to 
the eve of Christmas. He further ordered that a similar In- 
dulgence should be granted every hundredth year on the 
same conditions. 

However before the next century year the interval that 
was to separate two Jubilees was changed twice. 

Clement VI became Pope in 1342, and like his immediate 
predecessors took up his residence in Avignon. Shortly after 
his accession an embassy composed of eighteen members of 
the Roman nobility waited on him to entreat him to return to 
Rome and also to proclaim another Jubilee. It may well be 
that, in making the second request, the Romans were prompted 
by the desire to see their city recover some of the prestige it 
had lost by the Avignon residence of the Papacy, for the cele- 
bration of a Jubilee just then would have the effect of having 
Rome recognized once more as the centre of Christendom and 
the attraction of pilgrims. In presenting the request, how- 
ever, they gave as the motive for it the short span of human 
life so that if the Jubilee were celebrated only once in a cen- 
tury very many must die without having had an opportunity 
of enjoying its favors. The petition was granted, and in 1343 
Clement issued the Bull ‘“ Unigenitus” proclaiming a Jubilee 
for 1350. The bull was issued again in 1349, and the zeal and 
piety of the Roman people were rewarded by the immense 
number of pilgrims who flocked to Rome from all parts of 
Christendom during 1350. 

In 1389 another change was made in the period that was to 
intervene between two Jubilees. Urban VI in that year issued 
a bull publishing a Jubilee for the following year, 1390, and 
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prescribing that for the future Jubilees should be held every 
thirty-three years, in memory of the time our Lord spent on 
earth. In accordance with this arrangement only one Jubilee 
was celebrated—that of 1423 under Martin V, for, at the 
approach of 1450, Nicholas V decided to abolish the rather 
awkward interval of thirty-three years and to restore the in- 
terval of fifty years. And so, in the year 1450, a Jubilee was 
celebrated and a decree issued that the Jubilee should be cele- 
brated only every fiftieth year. 

The final change in the interval separating two Jubilees was 
made by Paul II. Just as Clement VI and his contemporaries 
regarded the interval of one hundred years as too great, so 
Paul II and those of his time regarded the interval of fifty 
years as excessive. Clement VI had reduced the interval from 
a hundred to fifty years because there was Scriptural war- 
rant for thus honoring the fiftieth year but chiefly because 
very many of the faithful would otherwise have no opportunity 
of gaining the Jubilee; the same reason, though not to the 
same extent, called for a lessening of the interval assigned by 
Clement VI. Therefore, Paul II, by a bull published on 19 
April, 1470, decreed that the Jubilee was to be held every 
twenty-five years, and proclaimed a Jubilee for the year 1475. 
Paul died in 1471, but his successor Sixtus IV confirmed his 
ruling that every twenty-fifth year should be a year of Jubilee 
and that a Jubilee was to be celebrated in 1475. 

This rule has since been followed. In 1500, the elaborate 
ceremonial was introduced, with which the opening of the 
Jubilee has since been celebrated in Rome. And up to the 
year 1800 Jubilees were celebrated every twnty-fifth year. 
In that year the troubled state of the Church made the cele- 
bration of a Jubilee impossible. The Jubilee was held as 
usual in 1825, but in 1850, cwing to the exile of Pius IX, there 
was no Jubilee. Pius IX, 24 December, 1874, proclaimed a 
Jubilee for 1875 but, as Pius made the Jubilee available for all 
parts of the Christian world, many regard the Jubilee of 1875 
as an Extraordinary Jubilee. Leo XIII proclaimed an Ordin- 
ary Jubilee for 1900, after which, in the history of the Ordin- 
ary Jubilee, the one we are about to celebrate will take its 
place. 
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THE COMING JUBILEE. 


In the letter proclaiming the Jubilee, “Infinita Dei mise- 
ricordia,” the Holy Father begins by telling his children that 
the Church, setting before her as her example the Infinite 
mercy of God, sends out from time to time an invitation and 
an appeal out of the ordinary for expiation of guilt and 
amendment of life to such as have been neglecting the ordinary 
means of salvation. 

One of these means out of the ordinary will be offered to the 
children of the Church “in the Great Jubilee which will be 
celebrated next year in this beloved city, according to the cus- 
tom and tradition of our ancestors, called also, as is well 
known, the Holy Year, being inaugurated and carried out 
with very holy rites and considered the fittest means to pro- 
mote holiness of life.” 

To the approaching season of grace the Pontiff applies 
the words of St. Paul, “ Behold, now is the acceptable time: 
behold, now is the day of salvation”, and points out how the 
much greater spiritual blessings of the Christian Jubilee were 
typified by the temporal blessings attached to the Levitical 
Jubilee. 

The work of the Great Jubilee is not restricted to the puri- 
fication and healing of individual souls. During “the ac- 
ceptable time”, on which we are shortly to enter, “in addition 
to visits to holy places and increase of public and private 
devotion, the special outpouring of heavenly graces will have 
the greatest influence in raising minds generally to a higher 
grade of holiness and in restoring human society. For just 
as the unbridled license of individuals inflicts injury on all, so, 
when individuals are turned in the direction of what is good 
and strive toward a more holy life, human society will neces- 
sarily improve and come closer to Jesus Christ.” 

Despite the considerable progress made by Catholicity and 
the greater interest taken by men generally in religion in re- 
cent times, it is still necessary that “the cravings of peoples 
and the immoderate and unjust desires of nations be restrained, 
in accordance with the precepts of the Gospel, and that men 
re-unite themselves in divine charity.” The only way to re- 
store fraternal relations and abiding peace amongst peoples 
is by divine charity being once more taken to heart by the 
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peoples and taken as inspiration by governments. And the 
Holy Year will help toward bringing about peace amongst in- 
dividuals and between nations. 

“What could bring individuals and peoples together better 
than that a great multitude of pilgrims should come together 
from every part of the world in Rome, this second father- 
land of the Catholic nations, should gather round their com- 
mon Father, approach in holy freedom of association that 
cement of union, the Most Blessed Eucharist, and there reach 
up to and increase that spirit of charity which the sacred monu- 
ments of Rome record and so wonderfully put into the hearts 
of all as a characteristic note of all Christians? And in this 
perfection of charity it is Our earnest prayer that the churches 
which have been held apart from the Church of Rome by 
age-long and unhappy dissidence may join with us.” And 
the conversion of many to the true Church, the Holy Father 
hopes, will be one of the results of the celebration of the Holy 
Year. 

Then, in traditional form, follows the promulgation of the 
Jubilee, which is to begin at first Vespers of Christmas of the 
year 1924* and is to close with first Vespers of Christmas of 
the year 1925. “In the course of this Holy Year we grant 
and impart in the Lord fullest indulgence, remission and 
pardon of their sins to all the faithful of either sex who, hav- 
ing confessed and received Communion, shall visit piously 
the Basilicas of St. Peter, St. Paul, St. John Lateran and St. 
Mary Major at least once in the day for twenty continuous or 
interrupted days, either natural or ecclesiastical, i.e., to be 
computed from the first Vespers of one day to the entire even- 
ing twilight of the following day, if they live at Rome either 
as citizens or inhabitants; but if they come as pilgrims, for 
at least ten days, and pray for Our intention.” 

In addition to the general intentions of the Roman Pontiff, 
Pius XI tells us he has three special intentions to be prayed 
for during this Jubilee, viz. peace, “not so much the peace 
written in treaties, as that impressed on souls”’, the conversion 
of non-Catholics and the arranging of conditions in Palestine 
in the way required by the rights of the Catholic religion. 

4 The practice of beginning the Jubilee with the feast of Christmas and not 


with the new year is a survival of the old custom of dating from the Nativity 
of our Lord instead of from the first day of January. 
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Provision is made for persons in Rome who are prevented 
by illness or other legitimate cause from making all or any of 
the visits to the Basilicas as well as for those who having be- 
gun the journey to Rome are prevented from continuing it by 
illness or other legitimate cause. Such persons can gain the 
indulgence by Confession and Communion as if they had 
really visited the Basilicas. 

In conclusion, the Holy Father invites his children most 
lovingly to Rome that they may profit by the treasures which 
Holy Mother Church holds out to them. He reminds them 
“how great has been in past times the number of pilgrims 
of every class who have made long, troublesome and sometimes 
dangerous journeys to this beloved City, and who in their 
desire were stayed by no discomfort. If in your journey or 
stay in Rome some annoyance, some discomfort comes to you 
not only will that, if borne in a penitential spirit, help you 
to gain pardon in greater abundance, but it will be compen- 
sated for by comforts of every sort. . . . We know well that 
to aid you, in your pilgrimage, there will be the diligent care 
of your bishops. For, indeed, they themselves will preside 
over and accompany the pilgrimages or will appoint to lead 
them priests and worthy laymen under whose guidance they 
may be well arranged and carried through with religious 
devotion.” 

McCartTHuy. 

St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, New York. 


NATUS EX MARIA VIRGINE. 


HEOLOGY on the front page of the newspaper looks as 
much out of place as the Irish flag over Windsor Castle. 

Is the Modern Man less irreligious than he is painted, or has 
the press been making a trial of giving him what is good for 
him instead of what he likes? Editors hard pressed for copy 
must take only what they can find. Between the steal of a 
few oil wells and the robbery of a few mail-pouches come dull 
days to be tided over; the excitement caused by beardless 
murderers must die down at last, even though the big conven- 
tions are not ready to open: but no journalist that knows his 
trade would serve caviare to the general. And so, if it is safe 
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to take headlines and front-page columns as a chart of the 
public pulse, it looks as though the readers must have had a 
change of heart. 

However, we all know better than to suppose that all this 
interest in theology is purely theological. The average man 
may have little or none of that hunger after religious truth 
which drew Nicodemus to the Master by night; he may know 
little and care less who is the Saviour of the world, or even 
if the world ever needed a saviour. And yet there are matters 
about which a little curiosity is only natural, even when they 
have something to do with religion. For instance, why does 
his neighbor who worships in the church up the avenue wish 
to get rid of his bishop? And there is Mr. So-and So, who 
cuts such a figure in society and the divorce courts—why 
should he refuse to sit in the same pew with some one else who 
can add a few cents to the price of a commodity? The paper 
is for all—the heretic and the heresy-hunter and the indiffer- 
ent spectator. No one can say humani nihil a me alienum with 
a safer conscience than the professional newsgatherer. So 
let us turn from the papers to the disputants who have supplied 
them with copy. 

With these, religion for its own sake ought to be a matter of 
paramount concern. And a better time for a few reflections 
upon the recent outbreak of an ancient controversy amongst 
our Protestant brethren is now, when the space has been re- 
linquished to its rightful owners, the politicians and the crim- 
inals, than when there was so much noise and fuss. It would 
be pleasant to begin by gleaning the contributions to our store 
of erudition. Time was when, as a result of a religious con- 
troversy, knowledge was enriched and broadened and deep- 
ened. This was a little consolation for all the bitterness; and 
the gain usually bore some proportion to the intensity of the 
feelings aroused. Thus, how much we owe for a better un- 
derstanding of the mystery of the Incarnation to the Arians; 
of justification, to the Lutherans; of the relations between 
grace and free will, to the Jansenists. But the claim will 
hardly be made that as a result of all the talk about the 
Virgin Birth we are better off by a jot of evidence of any sort, 
whether speculative or documentary. Indeed, there are folio 
pages in the early Fathers from which the reader has some- 
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thing to learn after he is through with the up-to-date literature. 
Novelty, if this be all that is sought, may be found in the 
latest effort to identify the hands of Editors X and Y and Z 
in the Gospel of the Infancy. There is a field, indeed, in such 
attempts for a display of ingenuity. It is the chess-puzzle 
corner of Biblical criticism. But, whether it be that ingenuity 
is at fault or that the novelty has worn off since the days of 
Strauss, the latest theory fails to make a sensation. The per- 
formance would have to be very brilliant indeed to attract 
much attention outside of an extremely narrow circle. Even 
if it did, what effect could it have upon Christianity at large 
except to make confusion worse confounded? As for pole- 
mical writing of the kind that used to be called solid, that is 
about the last thing to be looked for in such days as these. 
The very mention of dogma calls for a sneer in certain quar- 
ters, and theology is only a byword of contempt. 

But, if we have nothing of a dogmatic nature to record, the 
spectacle has something to teach of the religious condition of 
the world outside the Church. And we may look on in the 
spirit of Lucretius’s suave mari magno, with mingled feelings 
of pity and consolation, while we find additional motives for 
prizing our Catholic faith. A little historical episode, which 
we shall take as a parable, may be made to furnish a thought 
to begin with. 

Not far from St. Louis in the early go’s there was a train- 
robbery which caused stir enough to have left a few ripples 
in conversation to the present day. The booty was something 
out of the ordinary, both in amount and for the ease with 
which it was secured, and there were incidental thrills enough 
for theatrical effect. But in such respects as these the ad- 
ventures of banditti differ from one another only in degree. 
What it is remembered for—and it is not likely to have faded 
from the memory of any Saint-Louisan who was old enough 
to take an interest in things a third of a century ago—is the 
way in which the tragedy was turned into a comedy by the 
appearance on the scene of a Tony Lumpkin. One bright 
morning while the excitement was at its height a shamefaced 
yokel slunk into police headquarters to confess to the crime. 
His motive, he said, was simply and solely to raise money to 
pay off the mortgage on his father’s farm. The robber horde, 
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whose movements had been so minutely detailed, were all 
united in himself, for he had no companions. The armament 
with which the night air had been seen bristling, was the old- 
fashioned revolver which he presented to view. And the lead 
which had been heard whizzing past the ears of the terrified 
passengers must have come from blank cartridges, for through 
fear of shedding human blood he had taken pains to extract 
the bullets. The tale sounded too much like a chapter from 
Huckleberry Finn to be taken seriously. But at last the of- 
ficers suffered themselves to be guided to the spot where the 
treasure lay buried, and incredulity gave way to conviction. 
Then the wits found a butt for their ridicule in the fine theo- 
ries which the detectives had spun for the public, and college 
professors had a mine of data for the psychology of evidence 
in the stories of the witnesses to whom a country bumpkin 
could look like a gang of thieves. 

Will not this do for an allegory of what has been going on 
in other fields, intellectual, political, and religious, all through 
the ages? One might follow this lead very far without wan- 
dering out of sight of our subject, because the noise made by 
the recent controversy was only a little more falling timber 
in a building that collapsed long ago, and the effect traced 
back to its cause would furnish an application for our parable. 
And if this connexion seems too remote we need not go back 
beyond our own day, or farther aside than this very subject 
to find that for which literary browbeating is hardly too 
strong a term. Here we can do no more than cast a glance 
in this direction before passing on to what concerns us more 
nearly. 

Nearer to our times in the history of the Church than the 
above event in the history of train robberies is the career of 
Luther, who called to the Christians of his day: “Stand and 
deliver!’”” What? Nothing less than the faith of the ages. 
And what was his blunderbuss charged with? The Bible, as 
he told them. Not a man in the world to-day believes what 
Luther taught. Nevertheless, of all that delivered over their 
heritage of the ancient faith, few have been fortunate enough 
to recover their share of the booty. Pass a few years and 
comes Voltaire, who says to the sons of Luther: “Stand and 
deliver” What? The Bible itself. And what was his mus- 
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ket charged with? Reason. The Encyclopedists are nearly, 
if not quite, as much out of date as Lutheran biblemen, but 
fewer still from whom they took their Bible away have gotten 
it back. And the game still goes on. If we can judge the 
future by the past, the highway is never to be free from rest- 
less prowlers parading as Dick Turpins; and only those who 
are brave enough to stand their ground find out that, if the 
weapon is charged with powder enough to make noise and 
smoke, there is nothing to be feared from ball. 

Science has succeeded to the Bible and Reason, as the re- 
peater to the derringer and the crossbow, or Jesse James to 
Dick Turpin and Robin Hood. If science has been, as in good 
truth it has, a weapon to chase away ignorance and super- 
stition, that alone is the best of reasons why the marauder 
should take to it, and make a show of having it when he en- 
tertains designs upon our spiritual possessions. All that is 
needed to throw a poor wayfarer into a panic is to make 
him think that he is looking into the muzzle of a repeater that 
has a whole magazine full of it. A name to conjure with is 
modern science, for at its mere mention the few can force the 
many to repeat unhesitatingly the barest of assumptions and 
to disown what they ever held. See how by means of it the 
multitude have been made to surrender, not merely the rem- 
nants of religion, but what belongs to the dignity of human 
nature itself. Only those that stop to reflect observe that this 
science is a very fickle thing, since it forces men to take back 
to-day the booty of yesterday and to disgorge what yesterday 
it thrust upon them. The span of human existence, short as 
it is, is too long for a vogue of thought to last. Haeckel, who 
amused the masses with his “ riddle” in the days of his youth, 
lived on to see the very same ghosts whom he and his compan- 
ions had buried under their materialistic philosophy, start up 
again to be chased by the scientists of half a century later; and 
he had only to live a few years longer to find Raymond a 
“ best-seller”’—nay, he might have found one of these doctors 
in Israel stealing forth at dusk, kodak in hand, trying to catch 
a glimpse of the fairies. If our Catholic faith were nothing 
better than a talisman to preserve us from all the theories, non- 
sensical or baneful, from which the air is never free, the poss- 
ession of it would still be something to be thankful for. 
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Could we suppose Diogenes sauntering down the ages hand 
in hand with the Wandering Jew, we might picture him to 
ourselves wearing one continued smile, centuries long, at the 
sight of children chucking away the ideas over which their 
fathers were so enthusiastic, and eagerly snatching up others 
which are destined ere long to meet the same fate. In such 
days as these something more than the sardonic grin would 
appear upon the snarling features, and at any moment he 
might be expected to break out into a guffaw worthy of the 
Laughing Philosopher. If the old cynic kept his head level 
throughout the merry dance he would find himself always be- 
hind the times, because he would never join in with the crowd 
that is shouting eureka, but he would always be ahead of the 
times, and to see himself justified he would only have to 
wait for the moment when enthusiasm turns to contempt. 

Such a spectator of the vagaries of human thought is not 
altogether a creature of the fancy. More than one writer has 
found inspiration for a striking passage in the vision of the 
Catholic Church as, one after another, she meets the aberra- 
tions of the proud intellect of man.* And truly there is much 
to impress the imagination in her dignified bearing, so cool 
amid the excitement that hurries men on to dangerous excesses, 
so sober in the midst of the carnival that gives boundless 
license to speculation in thought and conduct, so patient under 
the charge of old-fogeyism, so confident of the future in the 
conviction that time will bring her vidication when the new- 
fangled theory becomes outworn and is stowed away in the 
museum. The battle of wind and wave is indeed a sight to 
see, but the poor wretch who is at the mercy of their fury is 
in no mood to enjoy it. For him it is a matter of life and 
death. Outside the fold too many, tossed by the whirlwind 
which the cross-winds of doctrine create, take the course of de- 
spair by a plunge into Pyrrhonism, by whichever one of its 
modern names it may be known. Truth lies at the rainbow’s 
end. Man is never to reach it, but he is on the way. As if 
truth and falsehood were not correlative terms. How can 
there be such a thing as the absolutely false unless something 
else is absolutely true. The history of the sciences and philo- 


1 For instance, Cardinal Newman and Mr. Chesterton, the latter before his 
conversion. 
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sophies is a graveyard of theories: how can we satisfy our- 
selves that we have not buried them alive if we have our doubts 
about the autopsy? 

These remarks are applicable to the recent controversy, for 
it brings to mind the question that was asked by Pilate, but 
they will do as well for the next discussion that comes up when 
the present one has been forgotten. As Luther Burbank shall 
furnish on demand an odorless onion or a spineless cactus, so 
the Marcionists and the Arians of to-day, as in all the ages 
past, have gone to work to produce a variety of the New Testa- 
ment that will be no longer a stumbling-block to the Jews or 
to the Gentiles foolishness. Even in the gardens of earth 
where horticulturists work such wonders there are laws to be 
reckoned with, some of which have been pointed out by a 
lazy monk. But in the Vineyard of the Lord the Master Him- 
self, as though to put a check upon this penchant for sports and 
varieties, has enunciated the law: “Every plant which my 
Heavenly Father hath not planted shall be rooted up”. Time 
has borne witness how unchangeable this law is. The vine 
planted by His hands still flourishes with all the vigor of 
youth after centuries of growth, while the ground beneath is 
strewn with the withered branches that were lopped off to pro- 
duce some upstart form of Christianity. The Virgin Birth, 
if not the most important doctrine of all that have been sub- 
jected to mauling in experiment stations, is a highly import- 
ant one, and is closely bound up with others more important 
than itself. 

Has the new school of Christianity, in parting with the be- 
lief of all the ages up to ours, done something which a Chris- 
tian is free to do? If Christianity is to be allowed to have a 
mind of its own the question is answered beforehand, for it 
has expressed itself in a way that leaves no room for doubt. 
We have not, it is true, any words of our Lord to help, as we 
have with other important doctrines, but we have the plain 
language of the Gospel; and with that even the most destruc- 
tive criticism will admit we have to start, whilst once upon a 
time nearly all Protestantism insisted that there also we must 
end. 

But the “higher critics’”’ have laid rude hands upon the 
“Gospel of Infancy”, as they call it, and torn those pages out. 
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Its contents are now to stand upon the same footing as all 
legendary lore. The Annunciation, to paint which was for 
Fra Angelico a prayer, and the lament which Simonides 
placed in the mouth of Danaé bending over the infant Perseus, 
are both of them truthful in the sense in which the author 
spoke of his novel—‘‘everything is true except the facts” ; 
that is to say, picture and poem expound the lessons that be- 
long to all true art: but, as for truth of history, it is to be found 
in the one no more than in the other. The tears which the 
saint of Assisi shed over the Crib were worth just as much to 
him as their wailings were to the Syrian damsels who mourned 
over Tammuz. His feelings did him credit, doubtless, and he 
was the better for giving them play; but his religion, no less 
than theirs, was mythology. If such comparisons sound un- 
pleasant, the blame of introducing them must rest with others, 
and in particular with writers on folk-lore who are so found of 
them. Science has settled the matter. Painful as the duty 
is, Christianity must be rid of its excrescences, and for com- 
pensation we shall have a religion purer than our fathers knew 
and one that is suited to the enlightenment of a scientific age. 
In such a household as the modern mind, where change is 
the order of the day and everything from top to bottom is per- 
petually being made over in the latest style, there can be no 
place for a piece of furniture so antique as the Apostles’ Creed. 
And neither is it difficult to see why, if some one article had to 
be singled out from the twelve for public abjuration by the 
New Christianity as an offering to the Zeitgeist, the choice 
should fall on the words, “born of the Virgin Mary”. Some- 
thing expressive of the purely spiritual may be what an angel 
would have fancied better as a phrase to apostatize upon; but 
for our grosser nature, made up, as it is, of matter and spirit, 
to lift which to the divine a God became Man, the most power- 
ful and, at the same time, the gentlest attraction has been ex- 
erted by those truths that centre in Emmanuel, God with us, 
the Word become Flesh. And these were brought home to the 
consciousness of Christendom in the most human of ways by 
the thought of the Virgin Mother. The early Fathers, singly 
and in council, consecrated their great intellects to making her 
place secure in the minds and hearts of the faithful. Poets 
and painters came to lay at her feet the tributes of their genius. 
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A far more worthy tribute was offered by the lives of youths 
and maidens who, by looking up to her, caught sight of a 
vision of purity and at the same time found the strength to 
be faithful to it amid all the corruption around. Gaudia 
matris habens cum virginitatis honore are the words that 
sounded in the antiphon of the ancient Church—Mother and 
Virgin, the two great glories of womanhood, imitable separ- 
ably by all who choose her as their mother, but united in her 
whom her Divine Son chose as Mother to Himself. 

Is it because it has lost the vision that our age has sunk its 
gaze, or does the case stand just the other way? A pattern 
of womanhood has been arranged for our day for the worship 
of those who have little taste for either the glory of virginity 
or the joys of motherhood and are by no means loth to be freed 
from the restraints of the one and the responsibilities of the 
other. A few decades ago the world would have been hor- 
rified at such a statement—a fact which scores a point against 
the optimists, according to whom the world is growing better 
all the time. Maybe so. But if there was more evil of a 
certain kind in the world then, at least there were quarters 
where it never dared to show its face, or if it did, it could not 
do so without giving a shock. Taken at its lowest value as 
prudery, which is all that some will allow to it, this was a com- 
pliment to virtue. It is the unfamiliar that is shocking. Sol- 
diers are able to sleep amid the sound of bursting shells. Vice 
has been made a familiar spectacle, even to sweet girl gradu- 
ates, nay, even to the little children in whose behalf the 
Master held out a special warning. The new morality has 
caught up with the new religion and forced its way into the 
routine of everyday life. As fast as it can formulate the 
articles of its code apt scholars are found to translate them 
into conduct. In the days when the grandmothers of to-day 
were schoolgirls they used to learn by rote the poet’s lines 
about “vice seen too oft, familiar with her face”; but no one 
ever dreamed of such a demonstration of their truth, and on so 
grand a scale, and inso shorta time. In those days a woman 
of easy virtue was anything but what a woman ought to be; 
now virtue is being made easy for all. What state of things 
is alluded to can be obscure to no one, but if an instance is 
desired it may be found in a series of articles on “Sex Rela- 
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tions” now going on in one of our American weeklies. With 
regard to the moral standards found therein it is enough to 
say that the denizens of the sty and the kennel will not find 
them too exacting whenever Darwinian evolution lifts them 
high enough to understand the meaning of behavior. Per- 
haps this is not altogether fair to the lower members of the 
animal kingdom. Certain forms of indulgence have been dis- 
covered by intelligence which nature has wisely kept veiled 
from instinct. With a publication bearing a once honored 
name to sponsor them; an English publicist, recommended to 
the American audiences before whom he has been lecturing 
by his titles, academic and heraldic, to usher them in; a 
woman to take up the subject where he left off; and, as if to 
show that she did not stand alone, the professor of philosophy 
in a prominent woman’s college to add her voice, this series 
ought to be representative enough. And that is the reason 
for calling attention to it; for in its ideas it has nothing to dis- 
tinguish it from what is to be found in many other paper, 
novel, play, treatise, or screed of whatever sort. This is not 
the place to enlarge upon such a theme. It was introduced in 
the first place merely to place in contrast—it sounds like des- 
ecration to mention her in the same breath—the Madonna 
around whom wages the controversy of the Virgin Birth. 
Literature is so full of well-known passages—Gretchen’s 
prayer before the “ Mater Dolorosa” in Faust, or Ellen’s “ Ave 
Maria” in The Lady of the Lake, or Ruskin’s beautiful tribute 
to the influence of the Madonna in the home, amid a host of 
others, not to speak of the rich Catholic literature of Mario- 
latry—that farther comment would be superfluous, and so we 
may pass on to something else. 

“We are made a spectacle to the world, and to angels, and 
to men”, the modernists and the fundamentalists may well 
say to themselves while they are thus trying conclusions about 
what is to be done with Christianity. This is what the Ref- 
ormation has come to in nine generations. Some of the on- 
lookers, sad to say, can see nothing more in it all than a dispute 
between the big-endians and the little-endians. To others it is 
something little better—a mere debate, which is to the mind 
what chance fisticuffs are to the bystanders, the amusement of an 
idle hour. No Catholic, however, can look on with unconcern ; 
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and neither can the man who, having lost his faith, considers 
the loss as gain and would have the rest of the world share his 
good fortune. But, if only as an episode in a history which has 
so many stirring chapters and which more or less nearly has 
affected the lives of all that walk this planet, there is a claim 
to a wider interest. A group of men have come into possession 
of an inheritance of spiritual ideals which they seem to feel 
free to deal with according to their good pleasure. It has 
been received from a former generation, which wreaked its 
will upon it regardless of the intentions of Him from whom 
it originally came. Why should not those of the present 
generation give it what shape they please before they hand it 
on to the next, as little hampered by the wishes of three cen- 
turies as their ancestors were by the wishes of sixteen? So 
regarded, it is not difficult to see in the vicissitudes of ra- 
tionalistic Christianity a resemblance to what is happening to 
the patrimony of the race in politics, art, literature, in fact, 
in all that goes to make up civilization. 

Two such quarrelsome neighbors as the fundamentalists and 
the modernists have shown themselves to be in matters of re- 
ligion are not likely to look kindly on one another when they 
meet in other spheres. Their counterparts can be seen in the 
quarrel of the cubists with the pre-Raphaelites, of the free- 
versifiers with the Tennysonians, of the Ibsenites with the 
Shakespearians, in short, everywhere, even where the matter 
in dispute is as hard as brick and mortar. Every now and 
then, when the decree goes forth that some relic of medieval 
carpentry or masonry must be destroyed in order that one 
more piece of gingerbread architecture or one more ugly 
warehouse may come into being, an outcry is raised against 
the barbarianism that is sweeping away the last few pictur- 
esque spots that were left stranded by the waves of com- 
mercialism and materialism in our modern babylons. But 
romantic ruins have had their day and now it is the turn of 
materialism. ‘A pile of old stones!”—that is what the 
spoilers say in their hearts, even if they soften the answer to 
spare the feelings of the antiquarian. And that is what they 
will say to themselves if ever the statute of Venizelos shoves 
the Parthenon out of the road, as well may happen, for the 
jeremiads have not yet died away that were heard over the 
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Victor Emmanuel that surmounts the Capitol. Though our 
country has had no middle ages, there are memories clinging 
to such objects as Plymouth Rock and California missions to 
help us to sympathize. Would Faneuil Hall be safe if Mr. 
Henry Ford had an eye on its site? If Abe Lincoln’s cabin 
had blocked the course of Broadway, would it be standing 
there to-day? But what would be the destruction of the last 
bit of romantic material left in the world—which, after all, 
is the luxury of the few who live off the sweat of the many— 
compared with the wholesale demolition that has been going 
on for years in the minds of ever growing thousands of all 
those beliefs which alone make life bearable, because they give 
a glimpse of a better world, and for good measure brighten the 
present world for immeasurably vaster numbers, and to a 
greater degree, than all the poetry that ever has been, or ever 
will be, written? These formed a nook into which the most 
forsaken could retire at will and find peace away from the 
cruelty and the drudgery of their lot. 

Thus, in the spiritual realm, the highest achievement of the 
intelligence of man has been nihilism. He has already 
brought upon his hopes and his most cherished convictions 
that fate which some look forward to as awaiting our cities 
with their populations in a future war—self-destruction. We 
live in days when nothing is too sacred to be taken apart for 
examination, even through mere intellectual curiosity, even 
though it can never be put together again or replaced. The 
twentieth century, the heir of all the ages, is like a child with 
the pieces of grandfather’s watch in its lap, all the more puz- 
zled itself through a meddlesomeness which has destroyed 
what was a blessing to others. From this point of view what 
a desolate spectacle is presented by the history of human 
thought since the day when an apostate monk nailed his thesis 
to the church door at Wittenberg! It is a long story, but 
we have not far to look for the results. They are all around 
us in empty churches and professorial chairs, and in the world 
reflected in the newspapers. 

But all this is neither here nor there in such a discussion as 
the present. Let the Virgin Birth or any other tenet of 
Christianity come to be regarded as an historic ruin that 
blocks the road of progress and the street will go through 
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regardless of sentiment. This is no problem for the Catholic, 
who is kept by his faith where common sense keeps the best of 
men in other matters—between a conservatism that clings to 
what is outworn and a radicalism that would destroy what will 
never cease to be precious. The fundamentalist, however, is 
bound to pay the price for the luxury of sharing in the bless- 
ings of the Reformation, and must listen in patience while the 
moral and religious ideas of his forefathers are weighed in 
the balance and found wanting. But he feels he has a right 
to draw the line somewhere. Great lengths, he is willing to 
go, but not all lengths. The Christianity he has left may not 
amount to much, but he draws back when he is bidden to 
deliver it over at a signal. He cannot bring himself to lay 
rude hands upon the diapason of the Gospel and rend its tend- 
erest and sweetest strings. The old religion, in this instance 
at least, seems nobler and purer than the new; and he feels his 
heart touched, as by nothing else, by the story of Bethlehem 
and Nazareth. For such as he there is no need to wait until 
the storm has passed. Long in advance he can bode desola- 
tion in the shadows which fall across a meadow that has al- 
ways been for him a scene of gladness and peace. The silence 
in which three canticles of heavenly beauty are hushed is 
itself a portent of gloom, the more so because their very lan- 
guage is made to furnish arguments why they should be mute. 
The Benedictus is no longer to be a Christian strain, though 
it has sounded in the liturgy over countless grades as a paean 
of hope; nor the Magnificat, dear to contemplative souls, ever 
since it was spoken first, for the glimpse it gives into the heart 
of her whom Christ called Mother; nor the Nunc dimittis, 
which let the restlessness of ages of eager longing die away in 
a cadence of satisfied fulfilment. The Gloria in excelsis must 
go too, and its message of peace and good will be silenced; 
and with it the Adeste fideles which it set ringing down the 
ages, and whatever else of heaven’s minstrelsy or earth’s has 
been sung around the Manger; and there is left either no 
Christmas at all, or a Christmas without the Christ-child— 
a pagan Saturnalia. 

But surely, even if these thoughts and emotions were of 
less importance than they are, they should not be crushed until 
they are shown to have no right to exist. Surely, too, if it is 
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in the power of man to save them, every one will do his best, 
in the name of music and poetry, of painting and sculpture, or, 
better still, in the name of that spirit which, dwelling in in- 
numerable breasts, has produced the highest types of human 
perfection; or, which is most important of all, in the name of 
the Mother whom all generations were to call blessed, and the 
Child. This is part of the latest demand which has been made 
upon the scientific Christian for his superior enlightenment. 
The last view which the Gospel gives us of the earthly life of 
our Lord shows us the Mother at the foot of the Cross looking 
up into his face; the first shows her bending over the Manger. 
All this is a fabrication, declare the higher critics, who pro- 
fess to have unmasked the impostures of the unknown author 
of the Fourth Gospel and the unknown author of the Gospel 
of the Infancy. Nevertheless, the opening chapters of St. 
Luke and St. Matthew are more than a subject of art; they 
are a demand of love and satisfy the most natural of Christian 
longings. No one to whom our Lord is still what he was in 
the ages of faith—and then He was all in all—but will stoop to 
pick them out of the rubbish heap where higher criticism 
casts its sweepings. And, surely, if those who cast them there 
share anything of the feelings of bygone ages, they must 
have felt that so costly a sacrifice was enjoined upon them by 
no authority less compelling than the voice of truth; surely 
they must have strong proof to adduce which will show that 
nothing short of stern necessity drove them to it. 

Is it because these chapters are wanting in the best manu- 
scripts that they must be obelized? On fair grounds of tex- 
tual criticism they are undeniably as authentic as any passage 
in Scripture; they are even better authenticated than many 
about which no doubt has been raised, for they have the ad- 
vantage of being referred to in the Muratori fragment. Is it 
that the early Church was unaware of them, or knew them 
only to pronounce them apocryphal? On the contrary, Mar- 
cion, who found them inconvenient, was blamed by Irenaeus 
and Tertullian for mutilating the Gospel, and they are known 
to Justin. Is it that they have been misunderstood? Their 
meaning is so obvious that it would deride the ingenuity of 
any one who should try to explain it away. They must be 
understood as they always were or rejected outright. What- 
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ever reason is to be given must come from some other source 
than the credentials of our Christian faith. 

In point of fact, the reasons offered are, for the most part, 
extrinsic to the Gospel; and where they do deal with the 
Gospel narrative the criticism is of an extremely subjective 
sort. This is not the place to deal with them in detail. Such 
as they are, they are satisfactorily answered in treatises that 
treat of the matter ex professo. Not every eye, for instance, 
not even every rationalistic eye, is sufficiently unscaled to see 
that the second chapter of St. Luke differs in style from the 
third so manifestly that they could not both have come from 
the same author; nor would every logician assert unhesita- 
tingly that the Gospel story of the birth of Christ cannot be 
true if the legend of Buddha’s birth is false; and the like. If 
judges were to invalidate title-deeds on such evidence, signa- 
tures and parchment and sealing-wax would be of little worth. 
How flimsy a thing would literary fame be if an author’s claims 
to his best thoughts were to be adjudicated on such principles 
of criticism. There is good reason to think that the argu- 
ments brought forward by this destructive criticism are merely 
so much confirmatory evidence for an opinion that forestalled 
inquiry ; as some have first made up their minds that Shakes- 
peare could never have written his plays and afterward cast 
about for the proofs of forgery. 

Of all the arguments presented, that one is not the least 
worthy of consideration which urges that the whole account 
is incredible; this is the one that supports all the rest. That is 
to say, it comes into conflict with already formed opinions; it 
is violence done to a frame of mind—which is all that Hume’s 
famous argument amounts to. But let us try to put our finger 
on what there is in it that is hard to believe. Science, as- 
suredly, can have no voice in the matter, for the simple reason 
that omnipotence cannot be brought into the laboratory to be 
made the subject of experiment. A consistent agnostic, let 
alone a consistent Christian, will not try to set limits to the 
power of God. That is the privilege of an anthropomorphic 
religion. Such an objection as that belongs to downright athe- 
ism. And here it may strike one as curious to find Dean 
Shailer Mathews, of the School of Divinity at the University 
of Chicago, asking himself, what will be the effect on the 
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reputation of Jesus if the Virginal Birth is rejected?—the 
very question answered in quite a different strain by Origen, 
when Celsus gave him occasion. In this connexion he has 
little to say about omnipotence, which had attended to the 
matter to the satisfaction of Christians. But when he passes 
on to another topic we hear a great deal about the discoveries 
of Professor Loeb, and what may be expected from the revela- 
tions of science. It would not be fair to the learned author 
to make him say more than he means; but if the word of 
Scripture counts for so little and it is hard to set bounds to 
the revelations of science, why not press the matter a little 
harder and argue that human parthenogenesis might be 
brought about by the powers of nature? 

The arm of God, then, cannot be said to be too short; is it 
incredible that God should wish to work the miracle? This 
question has more significance. There are times when God’s 
ways look strange to us, and then belief is a harder duty. 
But, given a fitness that we can see in a marvelous exercise 
of Divine power under certain conditions, then the difficulty in 
faith, if any at all exists, will be in admitting the conditions. 
These granted, faith finds the rest easy enough. Now is there 
a fitness in the birth of Jesus as the Gospel describes it? That 
all depends. Who is this Jesus? If He is the natural Son 
of Mary, only that and nothing more, it is not surprising that 
the Gospel account should be found strange. But if He is 
also the only-begotten Son of the Eternal Father, then the 
Gospel account looks anything but strange. The Virgin Birth 
is a tax upon belief either way, upon the mind of the Modern 
Man, but upon the mind of the old-fashioned Christian no 
less. He too finds a burden laid upon his intellect, and a 
difficulty in adjusting his mental habits to what the Gospel has 
to tell him about Christ’s birth; but for a different reason. 
The Jesus of the parables, Jesus the moralist, the vindicator 
of the dignity of human nature, the seer of noble ideals, the 
hero facing undaunted the plots of the Pharisees and the might 
of Rome—this is a character with whom the new type of 
Christian is quite at home; but he is ill at ease with the Christ 
foretold by the prophets, announced by Gabriel, heralded by 
the angels, transfigured on Thabor, risen from the tomb. The 
Son of Man he is quite at home with; the Son of God makes 
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him lose his bearings. Whatever lifts Jesus above humanity 
at large is for him a stumbling-block. He is willing to give 
Jesus the superlative degree of every adjective to which a 
man can aspire; but anything divine is balked, glossed over, 
or even denied outright. Hence it is like parting with the 
Jesus he knows and loves and needs, to think of Him as having 
come into the world in any other way than as the rest of man- 
kind. 

With the old-fashioned it is all the reverse. He does not 
close his eyes to the least of Christ’s human traits. On the 
contrary, he observes them with an insight at least as keen, 
and venerates every one of them with an affection every bit 
as warm. But the stronger the faith within him, the greater 
is his astonishment that such a thing should be. What amazes 
him is not that Christ should be born of a virgin, but that He 
should be born at all. Once he has taken in the meaning of 
the Word made Flesh, everything else follows as a matter of 
course—the Annunciation, the Magnificat, the Gloria in Ex- 
celsis, and all the rest. How wonderful it is that there should 
be birds and a springtime, but, given these, what more natural 
than that the thrush should welcome in the spring? The 
burden laid upon the intellect of the Christian is the x@wors, 
the Emptying, of which St. Paul speaks; the stupendous con- 
descension that God so loved the world as to give His only- 
begotten Son. 

This belief, far from obliterating his view of the humanity 
of Christ, makes it enlarge into proportions grander far. He 
bends over the manger of Bethlehem, or gazes up at the cross 
of Calvary with feelings far other than those of one who can 
see there the beginning or the end of nothing more than the 
wisest and best life that was ever lived on earth. He sees a 
deeper meaning in the tears which course down the face of 
Christ, a more poignant bitterness in the sting of Judas’s in- 
gratitude, a whiter innocence in the sanctities of Nazareth, a 
holier love in the joys of Cana, a more priceless worth and a 
profounder pathos in the hunger and thirst of the Wayfarer 
who sat Him down at the well of Jacob and in the fatigue of 
the frame which lay outstretched in slumber while the storm 
raged at sea, and a keener disappointment in the lament that 
all this was the effect of a love pleading for acknowledgment, 
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and pleading in vain. But it does more than enlarge his view 
of the humanity of Christ; it enlarges his view of humanity 
itself. It creates the distinction between philanthropy and 
Christian charity. The Christian who looks upon Christ in 
this light has within him the seminal principle of a Father 
Damien, who had a way of showing that he loved even the 
outcasts of humanity, more than if he had founded an institu- 
tion to exterminate the microbe of leprosy. 

The true Christian will not part with either boon which he 
possesses in Christ neither with his humanity nor with his 
divinity. One without the other would be of little avail. To 
lose the humanity would be to lose the Son of Man, and Christ 
would not be one of ourselves; to lose the divinity would be to 
lose the Son of God, and Christ would be no more than one of 
ourselves. Herein lay the struggle of the infant Church, in 
which she had to fight every step of the way in establishing 
the Kingdom of God upon earth. For all these difficulties 
of the Modern Man had to be met fifteen centuries, and more, 
ago. She was told to let go of the hand to which she clung, 
because it was not a human hand. But she kept on clinging 
to it and found it a hand of flesh which met her own with a 
grasp that was tender and warm. She was told to let go of it 
because it was only a hand of flesh. She clung to it still and 
found in it the strength of God. 

Those who oppose her views could presumably be right in 
saying what science has discovered and be, for all that, wrong 
in saying what Christ teaches. They could be the scientists, 
the Catholics the Christians. If they object that the Catholic 
view of Christianity is in conflict with science, the only answer, 
beyond a flat denial (which is here unhesitatingly and em- 
phatically given, if it is real science that is meant), is that not 
more than one question can be considered at a time, and at 
present the question is, what does Christianity say of itself? 
One that is resolved to be a Christian must give up the attempt 
to be something else which is incompatible with Christianity. 
All examination into the nature of Christianity must start with 
the same data—Christianity’s own account of itself. Cog- 
nizance is to be taken undoubtedly of whatever throws a side- 
light on the investigation; but if science, or history, or any- 
thing else, were to show that Christianity is a huge mistake, 
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the course to be followed would be, not to be “ Christians” in 
our own despite, by bestowing the name on something else, but 
to give Christianity up for something else which has established 
a better claim on our acceptance. Till that day comes, which 
will never dawn, the Christian can rest undisturbed in the as- 
surance that this is the victory which has overcome the world, 
our faith. 
EDWARD BERGIN, S. J. 
University of Detroit. 


SOLVING THE RURAL PROBLEM IN MISSOUBI. 


A single summer’s experiment conducted by some thirty 

persons at ten different points in Missouri, and covering 
every manner of country mission from near-city to backwoods, 
will be seen to reach out beyond state and rural boundaries. 
For, while the experiment had to do only with rural vacation 
schools, the knowledge gleaned from it touches the reclama- 
tion of two million Catholic children now woefully underculti- 
vated in soul as well as the making of thousands of spiritual 
engineers still in the rawness of undeveloped ambitions. The 
story of the experiment will be given first. Then will be 
sketched the constructive movements growing out of the fruit- 
ful undertaking. 


St. Louts’s VENTURE IN RURAL VACATION SCHOOLS. 


A year ago this fall the Catholic Rural Life Conference was 
organized in St. Louis. Its guiding genius, Doctor O’Hara, 
had detailed the successes of the first attempt at Catholic rural 
vacation schools the previous summer in his parish of Eugene, 
Oregon. The idea Doctor O’Hara had gotten from the Luth- 
erans of the Northwest, for as a lad in a Minnestoa town he had 
been sent to a Lutheran vacation school by his merchant 
father to learn Norwegian. In turn the pioneer local con- 
ference of the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade borrowed 
the idea from Doctor O’Hara. The St. Louis senior units of 
the Crusade, deciding to put on Father Lord’s Dreamer 
Awakes pageant, announced that the proceeds would go in 
part for opening rural vacation schools. Archbishop Glennon 
heartily favored the project. So the fivefold pageant per- 
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formance of 22, 23, 26 February was at once a demonstration 
in Catholic education and codperative drama, a lesson in mis- 
sion zeal and the assurance of rural vacation schools for the 
diocese. As summer approached, religious communities of 
women volunteered for the teaching, and country pastors ap- 
plied for schools. His Grace thought it best to limit the initial 
endeavor to about ten stations. This gave a surplus of willing 
religious communities. 

The only conditions laid down for the pastor desiring a 
school was that the Sisters, at least three, be furnished a separ- 
ate residence and be provisioned by the people served. Most 
of the pastors turned over their rectories to the Sisters, gladly 
bearing with the inconveniences of temporary quarters. The 
Crusade paid traveling and incidental expenses. 

The course was to last from three to four weeks and to be 
confined to catechism and Bible history, with such religious 
adjuncts as singing, devotions, church etiquette. The details 
were left to the good sense of the Sisters and the acquiescence 
of the individual pastors. In spite of the field being alto- 
gether new, the Sisters fell into the work as naturally and as 
effectively as if they had always been doing it. And in one 
place where they used a town school the teachers heard so 
much about the Sisters’ way of doing things on opening school 
in the fall that these teachers conformed to the better pedago- 
gical practices of the Sisters. Most of the stations had half- 
day sessions five days a week, although there were double 
sessions and even seven day a week classes. 


THE TEN STATIONS IN ACTION. 


Only twenty-six Sisters got the chance to share actually in 
what one elegantly termed mission work—eleven Josephites, 
eight Notre Dames, four Lorettos, three Dominicanesses. 
Their fund of unique and consoling experiences can be inferred 
from the excerpts of their engrossing accounts. 


Starting: Sunday, 6 July, the people and children assembled at the 
hall after Mass, where a great many showed surprise upon seeing a 
Sister for the first time. When the children were satisfied that we 
were harmless, they consented to give us their names. Twenty were 
enrolled that day, ranging from six to fifteen. This number in- 
creased to twenty-nine. The older boys formed one class, the older 
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girls a second, these studying No. 2 Baltimore Catechism. The 
smaller children formed the third class, studying No. 1 Catechism. 
The older classes learned rapidly, the girls finishing the catechism, 
but not the boys on account of enforced absence due to retarded har- 
vests. . . When the day came all were on hand to meet the Sisters at 
the train and accompany them up the hill to the church. One hun- 
dred children attended, coming to Mass and remaining until noon. 
In the afternoon the Sodality girls came for instructions and choir 
practice. The Sisters enjoyed the ride to and from the mission 
through the forest primeval alive with song birds, prominent among 
them the cardinal and the thrush. When the mission was reached, 
about ten o’clock A. M., the fifty-six children of the vicinity were 
ready to begin their lessons in religion. At twelve the signal for 
lunch was given and as soon as all had partaken, lessons were re- 
sumed. Singing of hymns was a part of the afternoon program. . . 
Never did the thought of home missionary work enter within the 
scope of our missionary sacrifices until by the will of our superiors 
we were sent to teach the word of Christ to the little ones of the 
country. . . Barefooted boys clad in overalls, with hats of all sizes 
and shapes, stood gazing at us, shyness written on their countenances. 
We thought a mistake had been made when we were greeted by ten 
little darkies with, “ Good aft’ noon, Sistas ”’. 
* x * 

Under Way. Never had the Sisters taught a more attentive class. 
One suggested an intermission saying, “‘ Don’t you think it the best 
part of school?” ‘ No”, replied the spokesman, “I like school 
better, but I’d like to be in a Catholic school always.” The children 
were disappointed on hearing there would be no afternoon session. 
Each day they manifested the same eagerness, sitting motionless in 
the awkward pews listening to the instructions as to an interesting 
story. One little boy said to his mother: ‘“‘ O Mama, I wish I were a 
girl, so I could be a Sister. I surely like our Sister: she’s so good 
tous.” The class had occasion to witness a touching spectacle, which 
will ever remain fresh in their memories, the baptism of two of their 
number. While the pastor administered this sacrament, he explained 
each part, translating the prayers. . . . Three were baptized on the 
morning of the eighteenth, two of them making their first Communion 
on the following Sunday. (The oldest, a boy of twelve, had told 
his bigoted father to stop swearing or he’d go to hell. The father 
next day went to see the Sister who had been wrongly quoted as say- 
ing he would go to hell. The interview ended with the father giving 
permission for the baptism of his three children, a thing he had re- 
fused when seen during the mission; in fact he had run away from 
the priest.) The evening hour from eight to nine was devoted to 
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the grown-ups. They, too, were eager to rehearse the truths of their 
religion and learn the practices of devotion. . . At the pastor’s re- 
quest and to the great joy of the children, singing, calisthenics and 
playground amusements were added to the catechetical and Biblical 
instructions. .. The game of tag was entirely unknown to them. 
We began to teach them games, and it was only after many lessons 
that they fell into the sport. They informed us it was the first time 
they had ever gotten together to play. . . A large truck conveyed 
the children to the scene of the picnic. The morning was spent in 
playing games, romping, wading, swimming, and fishing. When- 
ever one of the Sisters caught a fish, there was great rejoicing among 
the children. When dinner was spread and the platters of fried 
chicken passed, none of the children could be induced to take any. 
They kept looking toward the pot of wieners. “We don’t want 
chicken; we want what’s in the pot.”. . . The older girls learned 
how to make scapulars and made enough for those enrolled, 25 July. 
The same class made artistic handbags from the inner tubes of auto 
tires. The following day through the kindness of the Crusade the 
children and their parents enjoyed an almost unheard-of treat—ice 
cream. “ How should a Christian man and woman prepare for the 
sacrament of Matrimony?” “By Extreme Unction.” ‘“ The 
Church is ruled by its ‘awful’ pastors.” A little tot asked: “ Sister, 
would a whole lot of venial sins make a mortal sin?” And another: 
“ Would it be a mortal sin to kill a bird in a field where it says, ‘ No 
Hunting’ ?”. . . When the morning of the great day came, Sister 
was worried lest some of the children living at a distance would be 
late, the time being 6.45 A. M., and several having to walk three or 
four miles. Her anxiety was useless; for every one was there by 
6.30. And they approached Holy Communion as devoutly and as 
orderly as if their training had been of three months’ duration in- 
stead of one week’s. (First Communion had been postponed in 
each mission and general Communion had). . . Many were moved 
to tears by the impressiveness of the scene, as it was the first of its 
kind there. . . The older members of the parish were so affected 
that they wept during the entire Mass, saying that it was the most 
beautiful sight ever witnessed in the church. . . The girls wore 
white dresses and veils, of which some were heirlooms. The boys 
were neatly dressed in suits of blue and gray. One poor widow had 
walked three miles to the next town, purchased some shop-worn cloth- 
ing for her three boys and a dress for her girl and came back so 
happy and proud that she almost forgot her long walk in the sun 
with the thermometer registering something over 90 degrees. . . On 
several warm afternoons a group of the boys enjoyed a plunge in the 
“ole swimmin’ hole” near by, during the wait for the homegoing 
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train. Lingering longer than usual one day they suddenly heard 
the warning whistle. Quickly scrambling out they caught up their 
clothes and ran for the train. They boarded it breathless and drip- 
ping in their bathing suits, happy not to have missed their ride. 
Needless to add, they afforded considerable amusement to the other 
passengers. 

* * * 

Stopping. On the closing day the children gave an entertainment 
for their parents and friends, using for the purpose a platform 
which had been erected for the Fourth of July celebration. The 
mothers came from miles around carrying their babes; as it was a 
busy day in the hay fields, teams could not be spared. Patriotic 
numbers had a place on the program just as the flag salute was 
taught as the civil counterpart of the Angelus and meal prayers. 
After the entertainment the pastor and the senior boys dispensed 
ice cream, cakes, soda water, and balloons, the joint gift of himself 
and the Crusade. . . The entertainment furnished by the children 
at the close of school was more than we had anticipated. The ap- 
plause of the parents filled our hearts with joy. . . The people were 
most appreciative and often expressed the desire to have the Sisters 
remain in their midst. It was a touching scene to see the tear-stained 
faces of the kind parents when they bade us farewell. Again and 
again they hoped we would return each year to instruct their little 
ones, and these manifested a sincere regret at parting with us. . . 
Before leaving, one farmer stepped up to us and in his own simple 
way said: “ You like the country? ’”’—‘ Yes”, we answered, “ we are 
enjoying every minute of it.”—‘‘ Well”, he said, “we like you. 
When are you going home?”—‘ Next Tuesday”, we answered.— 
“Sorry”, he said, “we like you. Children like you. Come back 
next year. Goodbye,” and off he went. The dear children did not 
want us to leave. “Stay with us always”. They begged us to re- 
turn next year. We promised we would. 


THE HEALTH FEATURE. 


While the St. Louis experiment was not the only attempt at 
rural vacation schools, there being nine, six and four Sisters 
applied to the work respectively in the dioceses of Rockford, 
Salt Lake, and Louisville, besides the continuance in Oregon; 
yet it was alone in its health feature. Four nurses, Mission 
Crusaders, three of them graduates, were ready to visit in 
pairs every station desiring them. They were asked for at 
five. The purpose was to have the nursing as an incident of 
corporal mercy and as a means of contact with the non-Cath- 
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olic mothers and children. Only at two stations, however, 
were the Sisters on hand, but both nurses and Sisters afterward 
concurred in the wisdom of the original plan. The health 
visit was not intended to last beyond three days. The nurses’ 
own words tell the multiple value of the body culture given. 


The crowds were enthusiastic and eager to learn all that could be 
taught them. They were grateful and expressed a wish to have the 
work carried on in the future. Here is an outline of the program as 
followed in each place: First Aid with demonstrations, stopping 
hemorrhages, treatment of burns, temporary splints, sprains, bruises, 
artificial respiration, anti-tetanic treatment, etc.; Practical Demon- 
strations in the home, bed-making, changing linen with patient in 
bed, giving bed bath, etc.; Private Talks to Mothers, care of con- 
vulsions, overdressing of babes, pasteurizing milk, balanced diet for 
baby including water, etc.; Talks to young folks, personal hygiene, 
bathing, care of teeth, care of hair, ventilating rooms, exercise, dis- 
eases through contact; separate sessions for young men and young 
women, social hygiene. 

To illustrate the earnestness during the first session held, the 
mothers were so interested that they would not disperse for a few 
minutes’ recess, but insisted on sitting through three and a half hours 
of lectures on a hot morning. . . We proved such a curiosity to the 
people that the men closed the mine to attend a lecture on First Aid. 
We evidently made a favorable impression, for they sent their wives 
next day for the lecture on home nursing. Needless to say, the most 
unsanitary methods of living prevailed in this community. This 
unhygienic condition was particularly marked in X, where almost 
every child bore traces of skin infections, which necessitated a clinic 
for the dressing of these sores. It became popular, with a daily in- 
crease of patients suffering with various ailments. . . In regard to 
the children we covered our matter nicely through the means of 
health stories. At all sessions the concluding hour was spent an- 
swering questions. This gave us an idea of what the people were 
anxious to learn. 


FoLLow-uP UNDERTAKINGS. 


The Sisters are not allowing their country ministrations to 
be transient. They are having their city Crusaders mail out 
to the country children Catholic papers and magazines and 
exchange letters. Their senior Crusade units are being urged 
to gather read Catholic books and send them out to Catholic 
families in the country. Again, individual senior Crusaders 
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will be asked in Lent to devote a part of their mission savings 
to buying Catholic literature for non-Catholic families in the 
sections visited. These non-Catholics will thereafter be in- 
cluded in the prayer list of the Crusaders when they go to 
Communion in bands once a week for the conversion of the 
world. One group of Sisters are considering having their 
high school girls get up a play to be presented next summer at 
the rural vacation school in order that the Crusaders may get 
in touch with the countryside and in order to find an occasion 
to invite outsiders. 

More ambitious is the health experiment station which the 
Crusade is arranging to open. At the mission where the nur- 
ses found almost every child as anaemic, the pastor asked about 
the possibility of a regular health course. So the Crusade 
hopes to have two nurses and two hospital Sisters go out from 
St. Louis once a month on Sunday morning and return in the 
evening. On arriving, health stories and demonstrations will 
start for the children just out of Mass and for the non-Catho- 
lic little ones of the neighborhood. In the afternoon all the 
young folks will be assembled for instructions in personal and 
social hygiene. The very presence of the Sisters will be a 
demonstration in Catholic charity, especially as they will spend 
most of their time visiting the sick poor, going into such non- 
Catholic homes, also, as hold out promise of a welcome. The 
Crusade trusts by this means to point out how paths may be 
blazed from our Catholic hospitals to rural missionary posts. 


CONSTRUCTIVE MOVEMENT ONE: ST. Louts MIssIon SOCIETY. 


The order of this article now calls for a word about the 
bigger things suggested by the experiment. One is the or- 
ganizing of the St. Louis Mission Society. This is intended 
to solve what might be termed the larger part of St. Louis’s 
rural problem. For, while ministering through vacation 
schools to the non-parochial school communities of the country 
is a divine work, it is a work still more divine to create more of 
those communities to minister to by building and subsidizing 
churches in churchless places and to try such preventive meas- 
ures as consolidated parochial schools at strategic points. But 
there are three prerequisites of this bigger effort. They are: 
more priests, more sisters, and more money. The St. Louis 
Mission Society is a movement to get all three. 
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The St. Louis diocese is no stranger to home and foreign 
mission support, but this support has been of a desultory and 
non-codrdinated sort. The great bulk of old and young have 
not been reached by the devotion of prayer and almsgiving 
for the conversion of the pagan at our doors and over seas. 
The first of January, however, will witness the launching of 
a society under diocesan control for the development of the 
universal mission spirit with its twofold fruitage of mission 
vocations and mission support. The only new thing about 
the society will be its fuller application of methods already suc- 
cessfully used. Not only will there be promoters in every 
parish, but these promoters will collect from the members of 
their band ten cents a month instead of five. Thus sixty cents 
a year will go to foreign missions through the channels of the 
Holy See’s choice and another sixty cents to home missions in- 
cluding diocesan missions in such allotments as the Archbishop 
with his advisory board makes. Then periodically special ap- 
peals will be made to the members through their promoters. 
Nor will the children be overlooked. Their membership of- 
fering will be sixty cents a year; thirty for home and thirty 
for foreign, collected by elected promoters at the rate of ten 
cents a week for the six weeks of Lent. High school and col- 
lege students will come under the adult membership, but here, 
too, Lent will be used to collect the six weekly offerings of 
twenty cents. Every member will be given a certificate an- 
nually assuring him or her that as a spiritual favor there is a 
sharing in a thousand Masses said each year for the St. Louis 
Mission Society. 

Experience makes certain that the sum raised annually, 
once the society is in full working order, will amount to at 
lease $100,000. But how will the needed vocations come? 
Indirectly for the most part, but none the less certainly. 
Where Christian life really flourishes, vocations seem to crop 
out of themselves. But apostolic zeal is the very flower and 
fragrance of Christian life. The Lenten mission offering will 
itself be an education in sacrifice for the young. And first- 
hand accounts of rural conditions heard from the Sisters on 
vacation-school assigments and from the priests working in 
poor missions will inspire heroism, not counting Crusade ac- 
tivities that the diocesan mission society can gainfully foster. 
Vocation possibilities exist also among the young women pro- 
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moters in the parishes with their mission-study circles and Com- 
munion bands. In short, the St. Louis Mission Society will 
labor for the elimination of the rural problem in the diocese 
and for the alleviation of the mission problem everywhere. 
In so doing it will be infusing fiber and spirit into Catholic 
life and character generally. 


CONSTRUCTIVE MOVEMENT Two: URBAN VACATION SCHOOLS. 


Charity in act seems alone capable of turning speculative 
into practical knowledge. A group of St. Joseph Sisters back 
in their city school after their discovery of diocesan missions 
through rural vacation-school experience asked themselves a 
question that every urban pastor in the United States might 
well repeat in order to put it into practice: “‘ Why could not this 
very thing be done for the public school children of the parish? 
If anything, country children need vacation schools less.” 

Here let us remind ourselves that the largest part of our two 
million non-parochial school children are city children. Only 
twenty per cent of our Catholic population is rural, with a 
parochial school attendance of ten per cent. So there are cities 
with the proportion of Catholic children in the public schools 
ranging around forty per cent. Therefore, if in the words of 
a country pastor rural vacation schools are the greatest under- 
taking in America since the establishment of parochial schools, 
then must urban vacation schools be extensively more import- 
ant. And these are the easier to start. The only difficulty 
is that some of the Sisters have extension work to do in the 
summer. But their places could be filled in with young 
women Crusaders from college or high school. Nor would 
rural places suffer in consequence; for Sisters from rural points 
could replace the exodus from the city, and secular and regu- 
lar seminarians are also available. 

We speak of the above suggestion as a constructive move- 
ment, because its mere mention will be enough to carry it into 
operation. Just after an archbishop had asked what are we 
to do about the instruction of the two million children outside 
Catholic schools, comes the answer as a sequel of forces he 
himself had set in motion. Our sisters, our seminarians, our 
crusaders await the order to mobilize for the task. They 
want to qualify for degrees in the justice that leads to eternal 
brilliancy. 

JoserH P. Donovan, C. M. 


Kenrick Seminary, St. Louts. 
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OOOPERATION IN DIVOROE PROOEEDINGS. 


SUMMARY 


I. Undisputed propositions commonly taught by Catholic 
theologians, 
II. The view of Cardinal Gasparri and others that pro- 
nouncing a sentence of divorce is intrinsically illicit. 
III. The opinion of many authors that pronouncing a sentence 
of divorce is not intrinsically illicit, and therefore may 
be tolerated for the gravest reasons, 
IV. Practical conclusion. Each case must be decided on its 
merits. It is impossible to formulate a rule of action 
applicable to all cases. 


HE divorce laws of various modern states have caused 

considerable difficulty to the conscience of Catholics who 

are brought into contact with them. As the faculties for div- 

orce increase, so these difficulties assume a wider importance. 

The purpose of the present article is to set out as clearly as 

possible the theological position of a Catholic judge who is 
called on to pronounce a divorce. 

I. Before discussing the solution of disputed questions, it 
will help to clarify the points at issue if we outline certain pro- 
positions which are common doctrine and which are supported 
by authoritative decisions. 

1. A Catholic may apply for separation (Catholic counsel 
may plead) and a Catholic judge pronounce judgment, pro- 
vided there is just cause for separation in the opinion of the 
bishop that legal civil effects cannot be obtained by a decree 
of separation in an ecclesiastical court, and that the sentence 
has no other effect than separation.’ 

2. Application for divorce and codperation in the proceed- 
ings by Catholics may be tolerated with ecclesiastical permis- 
sion when the parties have been united by a civil marriage 
only, or when the marriage canonically contracted has been 
dissolved or declared invalid, provided that the action is taken 
solely for the purpose of regaining civil competence to con- 
tract a fresh marriage, and of protecting the applicant and the 
priest from civil penalties in the case of a fresh marriage.’ 


1 De Smet, De Matrimonio, § 390; C. S. O., 19 Dec., 1860; 3 April, 1877. 
2C. S. O., 9 Sept., 1824. 
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3. Similar action for divorce by a Catholic validly married, 
not for the purpose of marrying again, but in order to secure 
civil effects (e.g. exclusion of adulterine children), may be 
tolerated with ecclesiastical permission, provided that the de- 
sired effects cannot be obtained by judicial separation. The 
answers of the Sacred Penitentiary bearing on this case have 
no universal application, as the decision depends on the state 
of civil law in the country of the applicant. De Smet gives 
some of these replies in § 402. On 30 June, 1892, the answer 
was “consulat probatos auctores”’. 

II. The question as to the liceity of Catholic judges and 
counsel dealing with the divorce cases of persons who wrongly 
desire dissolution of a valid marriage, cannot be decided with 
the same unanimity. The majority of theologians regard it 
as intrinsically evil, but many widely used manualists, as 
Noldin and Génicot, while regarding it as scandalous and un- 
seemly, do not think it intrinsically evil; they resolve the ques- 
tion into one of mediate and indirect codperation in the sin of 
another, and consequently make the solution of an individual 
case depend on the existence of proportionately grave reasons. 
The argument is used by them all in the case of a judge pro- 
nouncing sentence; with regard to counsel many think it illi- 
cit, because a barrister is not bound to accept a brief, whereas 
a judge is bound to pronounce sentence; a few however (e. g. 
Priimmer III, § 903) apply the same reasoning to counsel and 
judge indifferently. Moreover all the authors make this pro- 
viso: granted the liceity of the action under discussion for 
grave reasons and in a particular case, it may on no account 
be done in regions where there exists a direct ecclesiastical 
prohibition ; also, those who codperate in this way must do all 
that is possible to prevent scandal. This is the state of the 
question. It will be at once apparent that if the opinion of 
the majority of authors is correct, that the action of a judge in 
pronouncing divorce is something intrinsically evil, no amount 
of grave reason will ever justify it. The most notable ex- 
ponent of the more rigorous view is Cardinal Gasparri, who 
nevertheless admits that the opposite opinion is held by some 
authors “inter DD.catholicos Sedi Apostolicae aeque de- 
votos”.* He bases his judgment on the nature of the act 
under discussion, and supports it by authoritative decisions. 


3 De Matrimonio, § 1554; Aertnys, II, § 925. 
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1. The laws facilitating divorce are evil and unjust, there- 
fore giving judgment according to them is also evil. A judi- 
cial declaration that the vinculum between two parties validly 
married no longer exists is a false declaration, and in itself 
evil. This is the plain teaching of St. Thomas: “si scriptura 
legis contineat aliquid contra jus naturale, injusta est, nec 
habet vim obligandi . . . et ideo secundum eas non judican- 
dum”.* This reasoning is so straightforward and evident that 
it requires no elaboration. A very full and complete discus- 
sion of the point may be found in Bucceroni’s Supplement to 
Ferraris, Bibliotheca, Vol. IV, p. 299. 

2. It is not suprising therefore that the general trend of the 
instructions of the Holy See is in accordance with the doctrine 
just stated. Apart from a number of replies solving indivi- 
dual cases of conscience,® there are two instructions of the 
Holy Office of outstanding importance. The first is dated 
25 June, 1885: “ Attentis gravissimis rerum temporum et loco- 
rum adjunctis, tolerari posse ut qui magistratus obtinent et 
advocati causas matrimoniales in Gallia agant dummodo.. . 
nunquam proferant sententiam neque ad proferendam defend- 
ant vel ad eam provocent vel excitent divino aut ecclesiastico 
juri repugnantem, et in casibus dubiis vel difficilioribus suum 
quisque Ordinarium adeat.” A similar answer was given to 
the Bishop of Southwark, 20 May, 1860. The second instruc- 
tion of 27 May, 1886, gives a negative answer to the following 
query of the French Bishops: “An recta sit interpretatio per 
Galliam diffusa ac etiam typis data, juxta quam satisfacit con- 
ditioni praecitatae ® judex qui, licet matrimonium aliquod vali- 
dum sit coram ecclesia, ab illo matrimonio vero constanti animo 
abstrahit, et applicans legem civilem pronuntiat locum esse 
divortio, modo solos effectus civiles solumque contractum civ- 
ilem abrumpere mente intendat, eaque sola respiciant termini 
prolatae sententiae? Aliis terminis, an sententia sic lata dici 
possit divino aut ecclesiastico juri non repugnans?”’ The force 
of these instructions in support of the more rigorous doctrine 
seems at first sight clear and absolute; nevertheless there are 
others which appear to favor the more liberal solution which 
we are going to consider in the next section. 


4 2-2, 60, a. 6; 67, a. I. 
5 Vacant, Dict. Théol., IV, col. 1475. 
6 J, e, the decree of 25 June, 1885. 
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III. That a sentence of civil divorce is not intrinsically evil 
and may therefore be allowed for an extremely grave reason, 
is defended by many modern manualists.” 

1. An act is intrinsically evil either on account of its object 
(e.g. blasphemy) or on account of an illicit circumstance so 
bound up with the action that it cannot be separated from it, 
or admit of any counterbalancing good effect. In pronounc- 
ing a divorce, what is the object of the action immediately con- 
sidered? It is the dissolution of the civil bond with its civil 
effects, not the rupture of the matrimonial vinculum which 
remains untouched. Civil marriage may be tolerated by the 
Church for grave reasons, after the sacramental contract has 
been made. Such a civil marriage does not affect the forum 
internum in any way; it is tolerated purely for its civil effects. 
Similarly the pronouncement of a civil divorce does not affect 
the marriage properly so called. Nor is such a pronounce- 
ment intrinsically evil because of an evil circumstance insep- 
arably bound up with it, and not admitting any counterbalanc- 
ing good effect. It need not imply a bad intention. There is 
codperation in another’s sin, but it is not immediate and direct. 
The subsequent adultery arises from the bad will of the div- 
orced parties following on a judicial sentence which makes a 
life of sin legal. There is indirect scandal, which in some 
regions is so grave the ecclesiastical authority has forbidden 
the codperation in question. But apart from this circumstance 
of prohibition, a judge can make known his real mind on the 
subject of divorce, and if people understand that he only 
declares marriages civilly divorced because he cannot other- 
wise retain his office, the scandal caused can be eliminated. 
Therefore applying the common doctrine of codperation in 
another’s sin, and granting that the act is not objectively evil, 
it may be tolerated for an extremely grave reason. 

Looking at this summary of the arguments employed, one 
is forced to admit their tortuous casuistical nature, and the 
refined hair-splitting involved. But such a process, no matter 
how unattractive, is inevitable in the solution of any intricate 
moral obligation. How do the opinions of these liberal 
authors tally with the severe decrees of the Holy Office quoted 
above? 


7 Lehmkuhl, II, § 701; Génicot, II, § 561; Noldin, III, §672; Tanquerey, I, 
§ 759; De Smet, § 393. 
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2. The fact is that there are other instructions of the Holy 
See which favor the opinion that pronouncing a sentence of 
divorce is not intrinsically evil. They are certainly of lesser 
weight than those just mentioned, but none the less official 
documents. There is first a statement conveyed from the Holy 
Office by the Nuncio to the Belgian Foreign Minister, 14 Sep- 
tember, 1886.° The instruction of 27 May, 1886, which had 
caused some agitation in Belgium, was declared not to apply 
to that country: “le décret du 27 Mai ne concerne pas la 
Belgique, et par consequent rien n’est modifié en ce pays en ce 
qui touche la matiére du divorce”. As a matter of fact they 
are chiefly Belgian theologians who are concerned with teach- 
ing that a sentence of divorce is not intrinsically illicit. Car- 
dinal Gasparri does not admit that this answer for Belgium 
modifies his doctrine; he regards it as of a purely diplomatic 
nature, an interpretation rejected by Belgian authors as un- 
worthy of the Holy See.°® 

There is, secondly, a reply of the Sacred Penitentiary to the 
Bishop of Lugon, 24 September, 1887. The Bishop presented 
the case of a Catholic magistrate who would be deprived of 
his office unless he pronounced civil divorces. “... si autem 
syndicus pronuntiare recusaverit, absque dubio magistratu 
spoliabitur; quod valde periculosum erit rei catholicae .... 
quaeritur an propter gravissimas circumstantias rerum, tem- 
porum et locorum ille syndicus possit pronuntiare divortium 
civile, modo . . . . in ipsa sententia et tanquam magistratus 
loquens publice declaret se solos effectus civiles, solumque con- 
tractum civilem abrumpere velle, aliunde vinculum matrimonii 
omnino firmum remanere coram Deo et conscientia”. The 
answer was: “tolerare posse ut syndicus orator ad actum, de 
quo in precibus, procedat cum declarationibus ab ipso propo- 
sitis, ita tamen ut loco verborum ‘solumque civilem contractum 
abrumpere velle’ ponat ‘solumque civilem contractum spectare 
posse’”. This is the only document which explicitly favors 
the liberal interpretation, and no matter how guarded and 
restricted the answer may be, it is useless to deny that if even 
in one case the circumstances justify the action, then it cannot 
be intrinsically illicit. On 4 June, 1890, the Sacred Peniten- 


8 Vacant, Dict. Théol., IV, Col. 1477. 
® Cf. De Smet, § 398, n. 1; NV. R. Th., XTX, 73, XXIII, 669. 
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tiary answered that the Bishop of Lugon’s rescript could not 
be extended to analogous cases, but it did not reverse it or 
withdraw it. Cardinal Gasparri himself admits that this con- 
stitutes a serious difficulty against his own opinion, and in 
view of the force of the rescript holds that people in these dif- 
ficult circumstances may at least be left in good faith.*° 

The severity of the tenor of the instructions mentioned above 
in II, may best be explained perhaps by the fact that the divorce 
laws of 1884 were part of the organized attack on religion 
in France, to which the Holy See expected effective opposition 
on the part of all Catholics. 

IV. We may say in conclusion that the morality of pro- 
nouncing a civil divorce is not one which calls for any definite 
authoritative decision applicable to ‘all cases. The point as 
to the intrinsic evil of the judge’s action is certainly capable of 
decision, but from the conflicting instructions of the two pre- 
vious sections of this article, it would seem quite evident that 
the Church is dealing with individual cases in their peculiar 
national circumstances, and has refrained from deciding a 
point of morals to be applied universally to all and sundry. 
The case when it arises is one to be decided by the individual 
conscience, assisted by the prudent judgment of a confessor, 
who if necessary could refer the case to the Ordinary. The 
actual decision would turn on the question whether in this in- 
dividual concrete case, the temporal injury incurred by a judge 
or others who refused to codperate in divorce proceedings, 
would be so grave as to justify indirect codperation in another’s 
sin, the certainty of scandal, and the possibility of doing what 
in the judgment of some authors is an act intrinsically evil. 

E, J. MAHONEY. 


St. Edmund’s College, Old Hall, Ware, England. 


10 De Mat., § 1557. 
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THE OONOLUSION OF THE SERMON. 


¢¢ 1T was evidently Father Maturin’s method to leave his 
peroration to the inspiration of delivery.” This in- 
teresting statement occurs in the Prefatory Note to the volume 
entitled Sermons and Sermon Notes by the Rev. B. W. 
Maturin, published by Longmans in 1917. Interesting—for 
the same preface remarks, apropos of the sermon notes, that 
they “give evidence of the immense labor that went to his 
life work”. For instance, “there were usually three or four 
versions of what he intended to say on the same subject”. 
Now it is precisely this trust in the inspiration of the moment 
for a happy conclusion, against which competent advisers warn 
the preacher and the public speakers in general. In his The 
Spoken Word, Father Potter vividly describes the danger con- 
fronted by the preacher and details the precautions to be 
taken to circumvent the danger: 


But, great as the importance of concluding well may be, many 
preachers seem to find it more difficult to do so than would at first 
sight appear likely. In fact, hard as they found it to make a good 
start and get fairly launched into their subject, they appear to find 
it harder still to wind up, and bring that subject to a close. And, 
in this case, we have the oratorical monster which is known by the 
unwieldy length of his tail. Captivated by the sound of his own 
voice ; or, what is more likely, not exactly seeing how to conclude his 
discourse, the preacher continues to talk, although in reality he has 
already more than said all that he had to say on the subject. In 
these circumstances, his language, instead of rising in warmth, dig- 
nity, and real oratorical excellence, is almost certain to degenerate 
into mere talk. The sermon is continued without any new light be- 
ing thrown upon the matter—words are heaped up, but ideas are 
remarkable only by their absence—and the inevitable result is a 
lamentable weakening of the whole discourse, which, if it had been 
finished with prudence and discretion, might, perhaps, have been 
tolerably successful, but, as it is, only grows weaker and weaker the 
more it is prolonged. . . . Still he flounders along for a little while 
longer, heaping word upon word, and phrase upon phrase, till, in 
the end, with the recklessness of despair, he winds up with the well- 
used text, “‘ Come, ye blessed of my Father,” and descends, crowned, 
if not with laurels, at least with the gratitude of his audience, for 
having seen fit to conclude at last. 
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The picture is a melancholy one, but we may well fancy that 
it was painted from life. It is needless to add that such a 
preacher does little credit either to himself or to his priest- 
hood, and shows but slight respect or consideration for the 
congregation that must listen with at least external respect 
to the preacher. But what is the solution of the difficulty? 
Father Potter declares that as a rule the preacher “ will only 
guard against this unbecoming and unpleasant result, by mark- 
ing out clearly and distinctly in the plan of his discourse the 
leading ideas on which he will dwell in his conclusion, the 
manner in which he will develop them, and, to some extent, 
the very words in which he will give them expression. Nor 
will this be sufficient. He must also foresee how he will do 
this with that lucid brevity, that vigorous point, that warmth, 
earnest and real, just in proportion as it is brief, which alone 
render the conclusion of a discourse all that it ought to be, the 
most telling and effective portion of it.” Read this solution 
once more, dear reader, and pause to wonder if all the in- 
dicated details of caution can be attended to adequately in 
any other way than by patiently writing out the conclusion, 
correcting and amending it with lynx-eyed acuteness, abbre- 
viating it with ruthless knife, warming it up with the fire of 
loving prayer. 

The Abbé Bautain, Vicar-general of Paris, also wrote a 
work on extempore speaking. Among such works, it may 
fairly claim to have become a classic. He has a charming 
chapter on the rocks and shoals of the conclusion and the 
griefs they may cause to the unwary mariner of the pulpit 
or the platform. “And thus”, he remarks, “the poor orator 
who could be better, and who is conscious that he has done ill, 
retires, with lowly mien, much confused, and vowing, though 
rather late, that they shall not catch him in that way any 
more.” But despite the humble resolution of the extempore 
speaker, he may be caught again, and by the merest trifles: 


Alas! yet again, perhaps they shall so catch him, even after the 
most laborious preparation ; for there is nothing so fitful as eloquence. 
It needs but an omission, a distraction to break the thread of the 
ideas and launch you into void or darkness, and then you grope in 
a forest, or rather struggle amid chaos. It is a true oratorical dis- 
comfiture and rout; and I have remarked that it happens most when 
one is most sure of oneself and hopes to produce the greatest effect. 
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In view of such consentient testimonies as to the dangers 
threatening the speaker in the conclusion of his oration, one 
would suppose that the most practical counsel would be an 
urgent advice to write out the conclusion in full and to 
memorize it carefully— not such a trying task, it might seem, 
in view of the common adjuration to make the ending of the 
discourse brief and snappy. Lord Brougham declared that 
he composed the peroration of his speech “for the Queen, in 
the Lords, twenty times over at least”. And the eloquent 
John Bright confessed that ‘almost invariably” he wrote 
down the concluding words or sentences. 


Why all this pother over the conclusion of a discourse? 
Doubtless because it is true here, as elsewhere, that Finis cor- 
onat opus. We have our Lord’s own illustration of the foolish 
man who started to build a tower and had to leave it un- 
finished. But the proper conclusion of a sermon is something 
higher than a merely artistic requirement. The pulpit orator 
does not seek “finish” in the same sense as a sculptor looks 
after detail even ad unguem. The most polished or “ fin- 
ished” sermon may leave the auditors cold and critical in 
temper—cold in respect of the living truths presented for the 
purpose of warming their hearts, admiringly critical of the 
oratorical art with which these truths have been presented. 
The true preacher of God’s word, nevertheless, must feel that 
he has quite failed unless, like the pleader at the bar, he has 
gained the verdict which he sought, and that verdict is not 
applause but a good resolution toward better living. 

The conclusion of a sermon is therefore its most important 
part. There it is that the “solar plexus” blow is to be de- 
livered. To that point the whole sermon is leading up as to 
a climax. But I think that writers on homiletics sometimes 
frighten us with their vivid word-painting of the orator as he 
reaches toward this climax. They picture him—or the 
reader is inclined so to interpret—as Shakespeare pictured 
the poet, with his eye in a fine frenzy rolling; or the accom- 
plished tragedian, “ distraction in’s aspect”. Now the pleader 
at the bar, or the politician on the hustings, is permitted 
greatest latitude in voice, manner, gesture, language. He is 
permited at times to rave, to gesticulate wildly, even to leap 
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into the air or to grovel on the floor. The preacher—un- 
less he be a Rev. William Sunday—feels timid about antics 
of words or of gesture. He is not a revivalist; he is not 
giving a mission and discussing, before a crowd of palpitating 
hearts, the four last things, and especially that judgment with 
which St. Paul terrified Felix. No, he is just an ordinary 
sermonizer. Like Marc Antony, he is no orator as Brutus 
was, but just a plain, blunt man who loves his parish and the 
good folk within its boundaries. And the discourse he has 
to deliver is not a St. Patrick’s Day lecture in the largest audi- 
torium of his town or city, or a Fourth-of-July speech on a 
platform draped in the colors of Old Glory, but simply the 
regular Sunday sermon from the sedate eminence of the church 
pulpit. What great sinners or imaginary skeptics must he 
knock out with oratorical solar-plexus blows—with crushing 
argument or heart-broken pleading? He is not a pulpit 
“orator” but simply an ordinary Sunday preacher. 

And in this quality he is apt to feel frightened at the task 
of the conclusion as pictured for him by eloquent pens. The 
preacher, let us suppose, has planned his argument well, has 
illustrated it admirably. He is nearing the end of his dis- 
course, and the crisis is at hand—that point, namely, “ when”, 
says Father Potter, “it will be evident to us that our victory 
has been won, or is on the very point of being achieved, and 
only waits for the finishing stroke which is to crown the 
victorious assault”, and he adds: 


There is no part of a discourse which requires to be so skilfully 
managed, and so thoroughly studied, as the conclusion. This is the 
decisive moment. The victory is to be won now or never. It may 
be that our hearers still hang back. . . . It may be that the reason 
and intellect are convinced, and acknowledge the truth, but the will 
remains stubborn and unbending. . . . But whatever the motive may 
be, the unregenerate will hangs back, and the preacher feels that, 
unless it can be subdued, broken, discomfited, and routed utterly and 
entirely, all his labor will have been lost, all his arguments will have 
been thrown away, all the good seed which he has sown, with so much 
patient labor, and so much tearful hope, will have been choked and 
rendered fruitless by the thorns and briers amongst which it has 
fallen. He feels all this, keenly and intensely, as the man who is in 
earnest about his Master’s business must ever feel these things; and 
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‘he knows that the moment for the great assault has arrived. In 


these supreme moments, concentrating the sacred fire which burns so 
keenly within his breast, and which merely seeks some feeble ex- 
pression in those ardent appeals, those brilliant turns of thought, 
those melting images, those torrents of hot and burning words which 
pour spontaneously from his lips, he throws himself with all his might 
upon the wavering but still stubborn foe. He rushes down upon 
him with the highest, deepest efforts of his mind and heart, of his 
love and zeal, concentrated on this grand assault. He presses the 
reluctant but faltering will on every side. He leaves that will, and 
the irregular passions upon which it relies for its support, no loop- 
hole for escape. Urging, arguing, reasoning, pleading, praying, by 
every motive and by every power through which one man may act 
upon another, he presses more and more keenly upon his foe, that 
thus, aided and strengthened by the assistance of God’s supporting 
grace, he may wring from every soul full and unconditional surrender 
to those arguments and those practical conclusions which he has laid 
before them ; that thus, he may draw from penitent and broken hearts, 
those saving tears which are potent enough to wash the most deadly 
sins away ; that thus, he may awaken those generous resolutions, and 
obtain those triumphs of conquering grace, which, like a true soldier 
of Christ, he ardently desires to lay at his Master’s feet, as the pledges 
of his conflict, the trophies of his fight (The Spoken Word, pp. 
239-241). 


Who may gainsay all—or any—of this? But the idealiz- 
ing portrait of the orator conjures up for us the roll of the 
world’s greatest orators. And the humble Sunday preacher 
feels abashed in the prospect of the task before him. The 
picture seems unreal to him. It may seem still more un- 
real when he reads other counsel warning him not to assume 
any emotion he does not himself feel, not to urge any argu- 
ment whose force does not wholly penetrate his own intellect, 
not to breast a flood of difficuities which he has not already 
patiently analyzed and satisfactorily answered. After all, 
there is a diversity of gifts in the ministers of the Lord. Some 
are born orators, gifted with exceptional voice, presence, emo- 
tion, personality. Some are simply diligent workmen, doing 
the work of the Lord not negligently, indeed, yet not brill- 
iantly. There is room for all degrees of ability. It should 
be noted, nevertheless, that if the “born orator” feels it still 
incumbent on him to exercise most diligently his natural gifts 
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in order to succeed, his less gifted brother may not easily dis- : 
pense himself from effort on the plea that “oratory” is not to : 
be expected from him. At least, the ordinary Sunday preacher F 
will feel reassured when the homiletic writer leaves the rari- 
fied air of eloquent description and descends to the lower 
levels of concrete advice concerning the conclusion of a sermon. 


We may find that Hemel, to whom subsequent writers ap- 
pear to be indebted for the figure of the oratorical contest, 
assault and victory, offers fairly practical and pertinent sug- 
gestions about the conclusion, in his Précis de rhétorique 
sacrée, which may be summarized as follows: 


The peroration or conclusion is the crowning part of the discourse. 
It is of very great importance because it is the last assault of the 
orator and must assure him the victory. It is to accomplish two 
things: to bring conviction by recapitulating the principal proofs, to 
move the will by warming the heart through sentiment and emotional 
appeals. Quintilian declares that the summary recapitulation of 
proofs which, individually, may have been indecisive, is exceedingly 
useful. It places everything before the judge in the supreme moment. 
In very brief discourses it would be superfluous and at times ridicu- 
lous, and should be replaced by appeals to the heart. Simple re- 
capitulation is to be used but rarely, for in the solemn moment of 
ending our appeal is to the heart rather than to the mind. The i 
recapitulation recalls, briefly, forcibly, interestingly, and without _ 
repetition, only what is necessary. The appeal to the heart introduces 
the pathetic element with a thought both striking and filled with the 
Sentiments appropriate to the dominating emotion desired. The 
auditory should be made aware that the conclusion is imminent, and 
the speaker should recognize that the conclusion is the place wherein 
to exhibit all the fire and emotion of the heart. Hic, si usqguam, 
totos eloquentiae asperire fontes licet (Quint. Lib. vi. 1). 


Let the conclusion, then, be brief, cogent, tender, striking, 
without repetition of phraseology used in the sermon, with- 
out the introduction of new thoughts (as a rule). 

Obviously, conclusions should not lack variety. One 
preacher of my acquaintance conceived the art of the perora- 
tion to consist in the skilful dovetailing of an unvarying refer- 
ence to heaven and “a blessing which I wish you all” with the 
body of thesermon. His early education had been in a French 
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seminary, and perhaps the old custom of dovetailing the 
Ave Maria with the last words of the introduction of the 
sermon suggested to him the propriety of a similar feat in the 
conclusion. With many a sigh of satisfaction, doubtless, his 
audience was made aware that the sermon now lacked but one 
moment of completion. But regularity begets monotony, and 
monotony begets boredom—and the “solar plexus” blow is 
the farthest remove possible from such a conclusion. 


The conclusion is to be “striking’’, so that it may hope to 
linger in the memory of the hearers. A conscious variety in 
ending will help toward this. For instance, instead of an as- 
sertion, end with a question; instead of prose, with a brief 
poetical quotation; instead of something original, with the 
text of the sermon repeated; instead of a recapitulation, with 
a parable that sums up everything concretely. 

Should the “application” be reserved for the close of the 
sermon? It is sometimes better to distribute it in parts 
throughout the sermon, whensoever the thought or argumen- 
tation leads up naturally to it—just as the “colloquy” in a 
meditation should be made whensoever or wheresoever the 
brooding mind suddenly feels itself warm with its own 
thought, rather than be deferred methodically to the end of 
the time allotted for the meditation. But the “application” 
should not be left to inference. It should be stated in the 
clearest possible way, for the hearers are often only dimly 
conscious of the logical trend of a discourse. It should be 
marked by concreteness and brevity. 

One difficulty in finding models amongst the masters of 
pulpit oratory lies in the comparative brevity of the ordinary 
Sunday discourse of the present day. We can well admire, 
but may hardly imitate, the appropriately long conclusions of 
Newman or of the great French triumvirate, Bossuet, Bour- 
daloue, Massillon. We must cut our pattern by our cloth. 
The point to remember is that the last minute or two are of 
almost equal value with the preceding fifteen or twenty min- 
utes. 

Five examples of happy conclusions are given by Father 
Potter in his The Spoken Word (pp. 252-264). They are 
somewhat lengthy, so that he adds: “We offer no apology 
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for the length of these extracts. They speak for themselves. 
If he study them in the light of the principles which we 
have ventured to suggest and throw out, we hope, as we be- 
lieve, that they will be of great service to the young preacher.” 

In his admirable chapter on the conclusion, Father Feeney * 
gives several brief illustrations of various phases of the pero- 
ration. 

Not so easily accessible, perhaps, is Baring-Gould’s Post- 
Mediaeval Preachers, a short extract from which will not 
weary my readers. “The conclusion”, he says (p. 56) “in 
an old sermon of the three centuries under review [viz. the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth], is short, pithy, and to the 
purpose. It consists in a vehement appeal to the consciences 
of the hearers, in the application of a parable or a Scriptural 
illustration, in a rapturous exclamation to God in the form 
of a brief extempore prayer, or in a string of anecdotes and 
examples.” He then gives this conclusion by Guevara, Bishop 
of Mondoneda: 


Tell me, O good Jesu, tell me, is there anything in a rotten 
sepulchre which is not in my sorrowful soul and unhappy life? In 
me more than in any shall be found hard stones of obstinacy, a painted 
sepulchre of hypocrisy, dry bones of old sins, unprofitable ashes of 
works without fruit, gnawing worms of great concupiscence, and an 
ill odor of an evil conscience. What, then, will become of me, O 
good Jesu! if Thou do not reform the bones of my sins, and sift 
the ashes of my unruly desires? Raise me up, then, O good Jesu! 
raise me now up: not from among the dead which sleep, but from 
among sins which stink, for that the justification of a wicked man is 
a far greater matter than the raising up of a dead man; because that 
in the one Thou dost use Thy power, and in the other Thou dost 
exert Thy clemency. 


Finally, in The Making of the Sermon, Pattison (p. 181) 
praises the rhetorical perorations of Massillon (especially re- 
ferring to the Funeral Oration for Louis XIV) “and the 
other great French preachers of the seventeenth century ”’, and 
refers to 2 Cor. 5:20 “ for a model conclusion ”’. 

Two words of explanation may be added here. The first 
word concerns the liberal quotations from writers who were 
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formally considering the dangers encountered by the extem- 
pore speaker. It was not, of course, my intention to imply 
that extempore sermons are suited to all temperaments, or that 
they are preferable methods of preaching. It is a trite but 
admirable warning to young preachers that they ought, for 
many years, to write out their sermons fully and to memorize 
them thoroughly. If this is done, the conclusion is robbed 
of the asserted dangers. But the written sermon has its own 
plasticity. It may not be considered as completed, for each 
time it is preached, doubtless new thoughts or illustrations 
or objections or happy refutations will occur to the preacher, 
and can be incorporated in a revised draft of the sermon. I 
am acquainted with a priest who is justly regarded as the 
ablest preacher in his own large and populous diocese, and 
who, still writing his sermons at an advanced age, never feels 
that a discourse is really complete unti! after he has preached 
it three or four times. 

The second word refers to a somewhat casual remark made 
above, that writers on homiletics are probably indebted to 
Hemel for the figure of the conclusion as an assault on waver- 
ing and inimical wills. Father Potter acknowledges his gen- 
eral indebtedness to Hemel. But Harold Ford does not men- 
tion his indebtedness to Father Potter, in his The Art of 
Extempore Speaking. A comparison will exhibit the results 
of “unconscious cerebration” : 


Potter 


. the preacher soon discovers 
that he is addressing, at the best, 
a listless, in all probability, a 
wearied and disgusted audience. 
Still he flounders along for a 
little while longer, heaping word 
upon word, and phrase upon 
phrase, ¢i//, in the end, with the 
recklessness of despair, he winds 


Ford 


... he flounders about till he 
finds himself irretrievably lost 
amid a maze of words and 
phrases. He then becomes pain- 
fully aware of the fact that he 
is addressing a listless and 
wearied audience. . . . Still, on 
and on he goes... . till, in the 
recklessness of despair, he 
abruptly terminates. .. . 


I have underlined the identical words in these extracts. 
The comparison may serve to introduce the third word of 
explanation or at least of comment upon the task set by Father 
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Potter for the preacher. That work of impassioned oratory 
may seem heavy to the average preacher. It may be that 
Father Potter caught the suggestion for his own eloquent pre- 
sentation of the work, partly from Hemel, partly from Card- 
inal Maury’s treatise on Pulpit Eloquence: 


When you have proved the truth of the principles laid down, you 
have done but little of the great ministerial work. It is from this 
point—the truth of your doctrine—that you are to proceed to triumph 
over the passions of your audience, to strip the sinner of every sub- 
terfuge and excuse, that conviction may lead to conversion. To pro- 
duce this effect, leave your proofs and divisions behind ; address your- 
self to the conscience in powerful interrogatives; repeat nothing 
already advanced : you have now to produce a new effect ; and novelty 
of language is required. Employ the utmost energy of your soul to 
show them that happiness is to be found nowhere but in God. What 
shall I say more? Forget method, forget art itself. Lift up your 
soul in affectionate prayers to God; become the intercessor of the 
audience, that the multitude which withstood your menaces may be 
constrained to yield to the effusions of your love. (Engl. tr.). 


The picture thus drawn might well stimulate the imagina- 
tion and fire the heart of a priest engaged in giving missions 
or retreats. Those who attend a mission in the parish church 
come prepared for the awful because most fundamental “ last 
things” in the sermons, and will perceive a fittingness in the 
impassioned exhortations of the preacher. Those who are 
in retreat in convents and seminaries will already have had 
their hearts and intelligences lifted up to fairly sublime 
heights of meditation, and will not misinterpret the intense 
mood of the retreat-master. The ordinary Sunday congre- 
gation, on the other hand, may listen with no other emotion 
than amazement at the torrent of eloquence pictured by Car- 


dinal Maury and Father Potter. 
H. T. Henry. 
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Studies and Conferences. 


Questions, the discussion of which is for the 
information of the general reader of the 
Department of Studies and Conferences, are 
answered in the order in which they reach us. 
The Editor cannot engage to reply to in- 
quiries by private letter. 


OENSUS TAKING AND ITS BY-PRODUOTS. II. 


Pastor: You wanted to know why I counted the people that 
attended Sunday services, both morning and evening. I did 
it for several reasons. First, it happens that we are asked 
by non-Catholics about our attendance at services. It is not 
satisfying to them to be told that all our people go to Mass. 
They know some that do not always go to Mass. I have al- 
ways wanted to answer such questions truthfully and with 
exact numbers. Secondly, I wanted to compare our attend- 
ance with the reported number of families in the parish. In 
some places outsiders and repeaters and floaters disturb the 
comparison and invalidate any conclusion drawn from it. 
Thirdly, I wanted to know whether new pastoral methods 
would affect the attendance notably. Fourthly, I felt that, 
though I might not be able to draw any just conclusions from 
the actual attendance, I should be able to do so after having 
a complete census. Then I should be able to form some just 
opinion with regard to the religious convictions and feelings 
of the people as manifested by their attitude toward the Mass. 
You know, of course, that the attendance is more or less af- 
fected by the industrial character and conditions of a place. 
A number of workers in certain plants are hindered from hear- 
ing Mass on Sundays. There are also mothers and other 
women workers whose condition or circumstances furnish them 
with perfectly legitimate excuses for missing the Sunday 
morning services. After completing my first census I knew 
just about how many could plead valid excuses of this kind. 
By meeting especially the mothers personally I could instruct 
them with regard to Sunday observance as I could never have 
instructed and convinced them by sermons. Even though I 
might reach one or the other now and then in church, they 
would never be affected by a general sermon or instruction 
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on this subject as they were affected by a personal appeal. 
And I could make them understand and feel that, though 
they were excused from hearing Mass and sermon, they were 
not dispensed from keeping the Sunday holy. Many of them 
lose much of their religious sense by being kept away from 
church for long periods. I always instructed them to take at 
least half an hour on Sunday mornings, if at all possible, and 
to follow the Mass in spirit with a good prayer book, making 
ardent acts of faith and of deep sorrow for their sins and 
exciting in their minds and hearts a great desire for being 
present at Mass and sermon. In doing all this I was conscious 
of stimulating the religious life of the whole family. Make 
the mother consciously and deeply religious and you have 
set up a religious force in the home which will be at work 
day and night and influence the religious formation and the 
after-lives of the children in a marked and lasting manner. 

Assistant: It all sounds not only plausible, but most prob- 
able. I believe that is a most effective fashion of impressing 
people in a religious way, but it takes too much time. 

Pastor: Sometimes it did take more time than I thought 
I could afford for one person or family; but, like a physician, 
I had to treat these people according to their individual con- 
dition and needs and devote as much time and effort to them 
as their case demanded. On the whole I got over a good deal 
of ground each day and I wasted none of the precious minutes 
and hours I could give to the work. I got to the heart of 
things quickly and talked business and nothing else. Whilst 
listening to what seemed interesting and important for my 
purposes I dominated the conversation. And the people very 
soon understood my policy and aims—that my business was 
religious and pastoral, and that my calls were never merely 
social. A woman said to me: “Everybody knows and says 
that you never make a fuss over anybody, but we all know 
that we can come to you in our troubles and feel sure of getting 
what we want and need—instruction, advice, and encourage- 
ment.” That was half flattery and a little more than half 
true. It was not in me to flatter anybody or to visit anybody 
for pleasure’s sake, but I was anxious to help these people 
and they appreciated my good will. The Lord’s religion did 
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Another thing I informed myself about was to what extent 
Catholic literature was current in the parish and how much 
of it was being read. Incidentally I got a good idea as to 
what extent other things were being read by the people and 
what things. The information which this inquiry brought 
to me resulted in some immediate and direct action and also 
in some sermon subjects. Tell me what you read—you know 
the rest. 

I inquired about their amusements and recreations also. 
This often enabled me to give timely advice or warning. It 
was all pastoral work of the most useful kind, and could not 
well be done except by direct contacts. Most of the points 
did not go down into my census records, but they gave me in- 
sight into things, understanding of conditions, sympathy with 
the people, and practical hints in dealing with them. 

Whenever I got any “lead” or reason I probed into the 
family history as far as it was religiously important. Con- 
verts and the occasions or impulses for their becoming Cath- 
olics interested me and were usually noted in my records. 
When families were broken up religiously, I sought to find 
out the causes and usually I traced them to the infiltration of 
non-Catholic blood and philosophy of life. Many a time I 
found that a woman had led an almost heroic life and suf- 
fered a species of married martyrdom to bring up her children 
in the faith, fighting all the time in fear against the intangible 
and imponderable and blighting influences of a non-Catholic 
husband and father. Often the father was not antagonistic 
at all, but just cold and unsympathetic religiously. The ef- 
fect on the children was peculiar and not always what might 
have been expected. There is here an interesting field for 
investigation. My own investigations were local and not 
scientific enough to justify me in forming a definite opinion 
and passing final judgment on them. Some priests are en- 
tirely too easy and indifferent in their attitude toward mixed 
marriages because they do not realize their evil and far- 
reaching consequences. They hold their views with regard 
to them on faith and tradition. They believe what they have 
been told. They modify their belief and attitude according 
to the voluble assurances of others whose knowledge and 
convictions with regard to this matter are also second-hand. 
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Having no first-hand knowledge of the subject, they cannot 
have first-hand opinions and self-made convictions. It is 
well enough to accept the statements of others, if they are 
based on sufficient data and on a scientific evaluation of them 
and not merely on hearsay and an irresponsible tradition. 

Assistant: One word, Father. I thought all priests must 
be against mixed marriages as a matter of course. Do we 
not have to preach at least one sermon a year against such 
alliances? And is not this whole matter a res judicata with 
the Church? 

Pastor: The Church is against mixed marriages and so are 
we all that have any experience with them, but some of us 
think and feel that they are not always an unmixed evil. 
Because we have seen some good come from them, some con- 
versions of a high class, we have modified or reformed our 
attitude toward them. On what seems to be good authority 
I have heard it related that Cardinal Gibbons,’ after a cele- 
bration, remarked to the late Abbé Magnien: “I was de- 
lighted to-day to see a number of men in the Cathedral who 
would not have been there except for mixed marriages.” 
Abbé Magnien, with his brutal sincerity and his French con- 
victions, replied: ‘‘ Your Eminence would be shocked if you 
saw the people that were not there on account of mixed mar- 
riages.”—-A young woman pleaded with me once when I tried 
to dissuade her from marrying a non-Catholic. She used the 
old stock argument about some of these marriages turning 
out very well. I met her reasoning by saying: “Suppose we 
have a very virulent epidemic of smallpox, and more than 
half of the people who get it die and the others are badly dis- 
figured. All the people on this street have it. Do you think 
that this would be a very popular street? Your Jack, living 
on this street, has the disease in a bad form and sends for you 
to become his nurse. You do not need to answer my question 
—but I will say that there are worse things than the smallpox. 
And one of them is to force the Church against her own better 
judgment to give you a dispensation to marry a non-Catholic. 
At the best you will surely regret it. At the worst, you will 
be lost.”” Happily I had just finished investigating about a 


His attitude 


1 This conversation took place before the Cardinal’s death. 
towards mixed marriages was notoriously kind and indulgent. 
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hundred mixed marriages and had accumulated a lot of data 
and of confessions and of personal convictions and feelings 
that made my counter-pleading irresistible to the girl. Later 
on she found out something about the man in the case that 
made her bless the hour in which she had been saved from him. 

And now let me say again that no priest can have quite the 
right understanding of the dangers and of the evils of mixed 
marriages who has not personally investigated a reasonably 
large number of them. It is true there are cases that turn 
out quite well—seemingly. The non-Catholic becomes an 
excellent convert and the children get the right kind of re- 
ligious example and training. Everybody is delighted and 
mixed marriages are redeemed from their odium—almost. 
These are, I believe, rare exceptions. They are very rare in 
my experience. 

We do get a number of converts of a sort from mixed mar- 
riages. A close examination of them will reveal the seamy 
side of them. The children are more or less tainted reli- 
giously. There seems to be something un-Catholic and ir- 
religious in their blood. They are more prone than others 
to become careless and to fall away when exposed to irreligious 
or vicious influences. Trace their history when you get a 
chance to investigate such cases. Statistics and appearances 
will go down before first-hand findings. 

In mixed marriages without conversion the Catholic party, 
usually the woman, living in an atmosphere and with social 
contacts that are religiously hostile to a Catholic, is often 
perverted or becomes religiously indifferent. It is but natural 
for a woman, living in closed anti-Catholic surroundings and 
breathing this atmosphere, to give up the struggle and drift 
away, particularly when no pastoral eye is watching over her 
and no pastoral tongue is encouraging her and holding her 
up. They often told me with tears in their eyes and with 
despair in their voice: “What could I do, Father? I had 
to live with the man and his people. I had to give in for the 
sake of peace.” Yet there are characters who are stimulated 
by such conditions into a dogged resistance to such surround- 
ings and influences. Much here depends on character and on 
faith and circumstances. It is not possible always to tell be- 
forehand how such marriages will turn out, though there is 
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much history against them. A final judgment can be based on 
comprehensive statistics only, the result of the careful in- 
vestigation and the scientific rating of thousands of such cases. 
The study of this problem has always been and will re- 
main for me a very fascinating subject. I am willing to 
recommend you for the Doctor’s degree in pastoral theology 
if you personally investigate all the mixed marriage cases 
that you can find in this city, by a patient house-to-house can- 
vas, tabulate your findings properly, and draw just conclu- 
sions from them. My estimate—rather, my guess—is that 
there are over a thousand, many of them not known to their 
pastors. By husbanding your time you might finish this work 
in about two years without neglecting any of your other duties. 

Assistant: I have never heard of a Doctor’s degree in pas- 
toral theology, but I can see no good reason why there should 
not be one or why such work should not be accepted for a 
degree, provided a man has a good class record for a basis. 
Many a thesis is written on less meritorious subjects and re- 
quires less toiling and less sound judgment and practical vir- 
tue for its elaboration. I do not much care for a degree, but 
a degree given for such work seems worth while. When I 
get back to the seminary next time I am going to put this 
thing up to the authorities. They may laugh at me, but I'll 
say some things and laugh back at them. 

Pastor: Don’t do it. I mean do not say any sharp things 
and no not laugh after having said them. Inquire with all 
humility. Perhaps you will give them an idea that may bear 
fruit. 

Now let us go on with our discussion. I have also found 
that the unstable life of our people, the moving and roving 
from place to place, is exceedingly bad for them in a religious 
way. “Qui multum peregrinantur, raro sanctificantur,” 
wrote Thomas 4 Kempis and he meant the going on pilgrim- 
ages, not our modern traveling and moving about. You will 
often see how much roving about induces religious degenera- 
tion. Many people become religiously quite degenerate be- 
cause they are never long enough in a place to become ac- 
quainted and affiliated to a parish. For this reason I have 
been paying special attention to such migrants and taking 
very special care of them, though the parish is in no way bene- 
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fited by it. It is my business to try to reform and to renew 
their religious life and I feel fully repaid if they leave as 
better Catholics than they came. And when they move again 
I have the pastor of the district to which they are going in- 
formed, if possible. You know we have a sort of parochial 
watchers here, some competent and willing person in every 
block or two, whose business it is to keep a sharp eye on the 
movements of families and of individuals. When they see 
“a moving” or hear of somebody coming or going, they make 
immediate inquiries and inform me. They make it possible 
for me to keep tab on the migrants and to make my records 
correct and complete. I usually try to see such people im- 
mediately and then hand over my notes to the secretary who is 
trained to inform the pastor whose parish is augmented by 
our loss. He receives a copy of our census card, or as much 
of it as it is proper for him to know; but we keep the original 
and file it away for possible future reference. No person 
and no family can live in this parish for even a short period 
without getting personal attention and being recorded in our 
census. And this record, with the date when we got it, and 
the day of their coming and going, remains in our files. It 
has happened that people left the parish after a short stay 
here and then came back two or three years later and thought 
themselves unknown or forgotten. By questioning them again 
I have been able to verify or to correct and to complete our 
old census record of them. You see, in this manner we are 
writing a kind of current history of the parish. The secre- 
tary is trained to enter anything of importance—deaths, births, 
marriages, and other items—on the census cards. A new 
pastor should be able to inform himself at his desk quite fully 
and to begin his parochial work here with an amount of in- 
formation which it would probably take him years to secure 
without the help of our census and its current parish history. 

Assistant: I am very grateful to you for all this informa- 
tion. It is a real pastoral education and ought to help me 
much in my work later on. I wonder why such census-tak- 
ing is not done more generally and why it is not being insisted 
on everywhere. This work would be of great benefit to the 
Church. People would come into personal contact with their 
pastor and acquire a feeling toward him and priests in general 
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that they can never have toward comparative strangers. And 
some pastors are practically strangers to their people and 
are rarely consulted by them for religious encouragement and 
self-improvement. The people know them by face and from 
talk current about them in the parish, but they have not that 
knowledge about them and that feeling toward them which 
would help them to discount any talk unfavorable to them. 
If they knew them from personal contact as spiritual men, 
they would not easily believe reports to their discredit. They 
would say to themselves: “No, this is not possible. Our 
pastor is not that kind of aman. A priest who has comforted 
me in my sorrows and spoke, with such religious feeling can- 
not be what these slandering tongues represent him to be.” 
So the people would take the priest’s part in their thoughts 
and conversations. 

Pastor: Excellent. ‘Nunc sapis et mecum facis et Jove 
judicas aequo.” You are a very apt pupil and have taken 
the words out of my mouth. If the people know their pastor 
through such intimate contacts, feel his interest in them, they 
will come to him and make him their real confidant and get 
his advice when all other resources fail them. I have found 
not a few people that would like to ask the priest for in- 
formation or advice. They desire to ask religious questions, 
but they do not care to do so through a question box. They 
are not apt at formulating questions and writing them out in 
a definite form, or their affairs are too personal and private 
and the question box does not appeal to them. The priest 
himself would profit by this confidence of the people and de- 
rive personal benefit from it. He would come to see and to 
understand their viewpoint better. He would come to feel 
more in sympathy with them. He would get suggestions and 
“leads” for instructions and sermons. Many a week I have 
found my sermon subjects in my contacts with the people of 
the parish, When I made my Sunday announcements con- 
cerning the district I intended to visit during the week, I al- 
ways encouraged them to ask any questions they wanted to 
ask and to tell me of their religious difficulties and to make 
known to me whatever they thought I should know. I told 
them that I wanted to be asked because I wanted to help them. 
And it surely was and is my business to help them. The Pope 
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is called servus servorum Dei. A pastor is fully as much the 
servant of his flock. It makes me feel very uneasy at times 
when I think of Jeremiah 10:21—“ Because the pastors have 
done foolishly and have not sought the Lord: therefore have 
they not understood, and all their flock is scattered.” 

Assistant: These are indeed terrifying words and would 
furnish a stimulating subject for meditation. 

Pastor: A priest who reads the Scriptures and is interested 
in his work will always find plenty of terrifying and stimulat- 
ing texts for his meditations. 

However, let us keep to our subject. At first you smiled— 
I know you did!—when you learned of my practice of send- 
ing out circular letters to every member of the parish. The 
composition of them is my work and the rest keeps the secretary 
busy and helps to make him earn his salary. You have seen 
some of the results. The idea came to me through my pastoral 
visitations. There were and still are things that I wish to 
bring home to everybody and there is no way in which I can 
possibly reach everybody except by writing a letter to every- 
body. These circulars are made up in an attractive form 
and go by first-class mail to every family and every independ- 
ent adult in the parish. Having an up-to-date census I am 
sure of reaching everybody and I have evidence that they are 
being read and appreciated. No expense is spared to make 
them attractive and impressive. Words and phrases and 
whole sentences are made to stand out in prominent and 
emphatic type and sometimes in red ink. All the parishioners 
expect them periodically and are disappointed if the intervals 
between them are long. So I reach people who never hear 
sermons and announcements. 

In some large parishes with a small church, and Sunday 
services every hour in the morning, valuable preaching time 
could be saved if the announcements were printed and given 
out by the ushers at the door. Even so there will always be 
people who, with or without reason, are absent from the 
Sunday morning services in their parish church and to whom 
the pastor would or should have something to say. How 
can they be reached? By mail, if at all. It is as yet a some- 
what novel way of advertising religion, but it is an effective 
way of keeping it before people and bringing to their know- 
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ledge things that cannot always be brought to their notice in 
other ways. Yet nothing can quite take the place of ‘pastoral 
visiting. We have a method here for checking up people who 
miss Mass on Sundays. I go over the list and make it my 
business to see those who need to be seen. A number of 
them have been cured of their religious carelessness in this 
manner and probably saved from falling away. Missing Mass, 
you know, is the bad beginning for worse things. All this 
is trying work and takes much time, but it is the pastor’s busi- 
ness and duty to do his utmost for converting his people to 
regularity in religion, and to teach them all they ought to 
know and to practise. 

Assistant: Now I see the reason for your being out so 
much and for being often so taciturn when you come back, 
worn out and tired of talking. You have heard so much and 
talked so much that you feel the need of a refreshing silence 
in solitude. 

Pastor: You have again hit the nail squarely on the head. 
I am not enjoying this going out and visiting, but I am doing 
it and keeping at it because I see its necessity and have no 
peace of conscience when I let up on it and take things a little 
easier for a while. And yet I do get a lot of very real satis- 
faction out of it. When I think of the end of it there is much 
comfort in the thought of looking back over such an active 
life and of having its hardships and sacrifices plead for me 
in the judgment. Still, there are times when I am terribly 
tired of it and almost discouraged at the slow results and the 
endlessness of it and I can appreciate the words of St. Bernard 
who must have felt as I so often feel when he wrote: “ O beata 
solitudo! O sola beatitudo.” 

Assistant: It seems to me, however, that you are getting 
more out of life and having a better time of it than we who 
are taking things easy. Even if the visible results in the 
parish are not commensurate with your efforts and sacrifices 
you are getting the finest kind of joy out of them. And then 
the Lord is not demanding results from us, but only good will 
and efforts. He will bless in His own’ time and way our 
humblest efforts to make His kingdom come among men. 

Pastor: Yes, so we believe and so we hope, but there have 
been by-products enough of this census-taking and visiting 
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to keep me at it. I have learnt to be a miser with my time. 
I have become punctiliously punctual and the people appre- 
ciate it and are helped by it. It has an educational and re- 
ligious effect on them. Moreover, I have found that I must 
cultivate the spiritual life and make it my first concern in 
order to be fit and to remain fit for this work. You will find 
that there are dangers in such intimate contacts with your 
people. You have to live an interior life to protect yourself 
against these dangers and to impress them religiously. You 
personify religion and the Church for them. They are im- 
pressed by spiritual things if your personality and tongue are 
vitalized by religion. For this reason I often address to 
myself these three sentences from the Imitation: “ Always 
attend to thyself in the first place and admonish thyself be- 
fore all thy friends.” ‘Watch over thyself, stir thyself up, 
admonish thyself ; and whatever may happen to others neglect 
not thyself.” —“‘ The interior man puts the care of himself be- 
fore all other cares.” These are very nourishing spiritual 
sentences and their frequent repetition will have a wholesome 
effect on you. Try it. If you have a spiritual mind, a faith 
vitalized by meditation, and feelings nursed by spiritual read- 
ing, you will sometimes be able to force a religious turning- 
point into lives that have remained unaffected by the best 
preaching. You will feel a power working through you that 
is not your own. I have come across such cases. They made 
me realize that for the sake of my work among the people, if 
not for my own sake, I must live an intensely spiritual life 
and never shorten my private devotions, meditation, and 
spiritual reading. Of course, there are days on which busi- 
ness does interfere with my spiritual schedule and crowd out 
some item of it; but that is the exception and is made up for 
in some other way. We simply must, for selfish reasons, 
attend to our own sanctification first if we wish to be fit to help 
and inspire and edify others. It is not in a boastful way, my 
dear Father, that I am making this intimate confession to you. 
My purpose is to make you realize that by merely doing routine 
work in a routine manner a priest will never come to appre- 
ciate the power of religion and will never be able to make it 
tell greatly on the lives of the people committed to his care. 
For this he needs and must have the faith and the convictions 
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of an enthusiast and these he can get and keep and increase 
only by living an intensely spiritual life himself. Nemo dat 
quod non habet. 

Assistant: A man who makes self-revealing statements in 
order to help another man engaged in the same work could 
hardly be guilty of what is called boasting. Besides, there 
is that in your voice and bearing that redeems from mere self- 
glorification what you have been telling me for my informa- 
tion and stimulation. Naturally, in a conversation of this 
kind the first person will occur more frequently than good 
form or literary propriety would permit in a speech or essay. 

Pastor: Thank you for this observation. If there were a 
convenient substitute for the “I” in my observations and 
experiences I should be glad to hide myself behind it. Even 
one whose sense of the conversational proprieties in general 
and of the virtue of humility in particular is not “ perfectum 
decies castigatus ad unguem” must feel ashamed and humbled 
on becoming conscious of his many “I”’s. 

And now there is still another by-product of my census-tak- 
ing to be set forth and explained. I became aware of a num- 
ber of fallen-away Catholics who were not considered mem- 
bers of the parish. I heard some of them spoken of as “ hav- 
ing been Catholics at one time”. They were considered hope- 
less. I heard this statement so often that I became interested 
and then annoyed that nothing had been done for them. 
When I was preparing my “ Good Shepherd Sunday” sermon 
I was actually shocked with shame and remorse that I had 
paid almost no attention to them, though the Gospel clearly 
intimated it as my pastoral duty to seek them out and to try to 
win them back or to pave the way for their coming back into 
the sheepfold. On that Sunday I requested the people to 
let me know of any such cases in the parish. The fact that 
they had or seemed to have fallen away completely should 
make no difference to them or to me. There was no telling 
what, with the grace of God and our prayers and kindness, 
might not be done for them and effected with them. In res- 
ponse to this announcement I got a number of names and ad- 
dresses with more or less hearsay and fanciful histories. The 
next day I began an intensive campaign of seeking out and 
winning back lost or wandering sheep. I found many more 
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than had been reported to me. I fought down my shyness 
and my sense of social delicacy and became very inquisitive. 
I talked to people everywhere and listened for notes of Cath- 
olic antecedents. Some of them were married badly. Others 
had become entagled in divorces and considered themselves 
beyond help. The new marriage law enabled me to save a 
few of them from the mess they had made of their life and 
religion. They regretted it. They were most anxious to 
come back. They were sobered by much suffering, but no- 
body had given them any encouragement. They had been 
afraid to come and to seek instruction and advice and help and 
nobody had sought them out. Those whom I could not re- 
concile to the Church I encouraged to cultivate their faith by 
prayer. Their orly hope was the mercy of God. With child- 
ren on their hands and with other hindering conditions it was 
hardly prudent to talk to them of separation or of divorce. 
They were not of that heroic size. Acquaintance with the 
pastor and an occasional visit from him kept these poor people 
close to the Church and gave them the confidence to call for 
him in time of sickness. And though nothing could be done 
for the parents or with them, the children could usually be 
salvaged from the religious wreckage. There were inevitable 
disappointments, to be sure, but on the whole this proved most 
consoling pastoral work and I thank God daily for having 
opened my eyes to its possibilities. 

Assistant: This sounds good enough in theory and it cer- 
tainly is necessary and consoling work; but how can the aver- 
age priest in a fairly large parish do much else if he devotes 
himself heart and soul to this time- and energy- and nerve- 
absorbing work. If a priest must do his routine work and 
should do this work I am afraid many of us young men will 
be utterly discouraged before we get our feet planted in a 
pastor’s job. 

Pastor: There is no reason for discouragement. You need 
not work beyond your strength, physical or spiritual; but you 
will be kept busy. If you hopefor contentment and happiness 
and real joy in your priestly work you have to keep yourself 
busy. It is the men who are not busy enough that are always 
restless and running here and there for change and other 
things. More about this some other day. I think I can tell 
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you a few things that will encourage you and give you heart 
for the work. But let us stick to our subject. 

After I had established the right pastoral relations with 
these wanderers in the desert and felt on safe ground I usually 
suggested to them the propriety and blessing of Church sup- 
port, because, if they gave with the right motive—and I made 
sure of that by instruction—they would place Almighty God 
under some kind of obligation to give them again the benefits 
of the Church which they were helping to support. This 
had the other effect of making them more interested in the re- 
ligion for which they were bringing sacrifices. A good many 
of our people never learn to give according to their means 
and with a pure motive and so suffer injury because they do 
not look on Church support in the right way. We might dis- 
cuss this matter of Church support some day at length and de- 
bate and judge critically the sundry means employed to keep 
our parish plants going.—You see I am good at finding sub- 
jects for discussion and making promises to give you the bene- 
fit of my experiences. You will have to remind me of what 
promises you are interested in having made good. 

Though every pastor finds it expedient to speak at times, on 
Church support from the pulpit, yet the more dispassionately 
this is done the better. The benefits accruing to the givers 
ought to be more stressed than the needs of the Church. You 
will find that you can, as a rule, do much more by private in- 
struction and appeal than by public admonitions. The people 
do not resent discussion of this subject in Church, if it is done 
with moderation and if the religious effects of generous giv- 
ing are brought home to them. Whilst the envelope system 
which has been introduced in a few parishes—it is still new— 
is improving things and likely to become quite general, there 
are always people who do not respond even to such incentives. 
These must be seen and taught individually and gently. They 
will never feel much attached to a Church which they are 
not helping to maintain. They will never feel that full re- 
ligious satisfaction and experience, that joyousness of faith 
which comes from bearing their share of the expenses of a 
common religious home. Obviously those whom you are. just 
winning back to the Church and the practice of religion and 
who may not be able to receive the Sacraments and to get the 
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full benefits of Church membership, must be dealt with in- 
dividually and according to their understanding and condi- 
tion. 

Assistant: I am beginning to see now how much bigger a 
thing this business of census-taking is or may be made than 
I imagined it to be. I thought it to consist principally in getting 
names and dates and addresses and a few religious facts from 
people, but these seemingly primary objects now look second- 
ary to me and the purely religious contacts and results for 
pastor and people are manifestly the primary benefits of it. 
I can also see now how the ever-increasing interest and re- 
ligious feeling will keep one at this work, despite its hardships 
and frequent disappointments. I have often heard priests 
talk about our leakage and I have read reasoned statements 
by priests who have made a study of this question. Have you 
any opinion that you can support with definite data? There 
is some violent disagreement with regard to the amount of our 
leakage. 

Pastor: Yes, there is, and disagreement will continue until 
we get definite and incontrovertible data. So far we have 
all been computing and guessing only. My experience has 
ruined my one-time faith in these computation-guesses. I have 
statistics for my district and they justify me in believing that 
our leakage has been appalling, but the conditions and causes 
that bring about defections from the faith, beginning with ir- 
regularity and gradual cessation of religious fidelity, are not 
uniform and consequently our losses cannot be uniform every- 
where. I should advise every pastor interested in this vitally 
important matter to take first a painstaking census of his dis- 
trict and then to make a systematic search for nominal and 
fallen-away Catholics. He will find some who are just going 
through the process of falling away and who can be toned up 
and kept alive religiously by proper pastoral attention. He 
will, I think, find a surprisingly large number who are re- 
ligiously dead, some self-excommunicated, some just plain 
backsliders, all of them more or less indifferent or sorry for 
being what they are and where they are religiously. On the 
whole the results and rescues will be so gratifying that he 
will keep up his interest in these poor souls and also his work 
for them. Personally I have come to feel that, if things re- 
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ligious are bad in the parish committed to my care, I want to 
know just how bad they are because it is my business to know 
these things and to work for their betterment. When I know 
conditions I can study them and devise ways and means for 
improving them. As long as I am in ignorance about them 
I cannot do much and I am not likely to care much. 

But enough of this for today. You know now why I am 
called that “census maniac”. I am getting old and may not 
live to see correct and full statistics in our Catholic Directory, 
but you may, and I hope you will. If you become a maniac 
of this kind and a fanatic propagandist for this work and if 
you set an example of a provoking kind to your contempor- 
aries—a number of them, as I know them, very promising 
young men and potential pastors of the first class—and work 
out and publish your findings you may do much to create the 
right kind of “public opinion” with regard to this subject 
here and elsewhere. That is the first step on the way to find- 
ing out how many Catholics we have in this country and to a 
general improvement of pastoral methods of work. And that 
is a consummation devoutly to be wished. May God in- 
spire you and give you the grace to do this work wholeheart- 
edly and may He bless your example! 

Assistant: Thank you very much for your most helpful 
instruction. I shall try to profit by it and to make the very 
most of it. I see you have a cold stump in your hand and are 
getting ready to go. I am going to ask you, the very first 
time we sit down here again, to redeem your unfulfilled and 
the only half-fulfilled promises which you made to me in the 
course of this discussion. Fr. Watter, 0.S.B. 


St. Vincent Seminary, Beatty, Pa. 


MARYKNOLL MISSION LETTERS. LIV. 


AN OBSERVATION AT CHINA’S FIRST GENERAL COUNCIL. 


China’s first General Council is now past history, and we in 
China will be soon quoting its decrees as familiarly as though 
it happened in the early Church. 

I have not written much about it to you, first because I had 
very vague ideas of what a Council would be like and espec- 
ially because whatever a Council is it is not theatrical or novel. 
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This was the first Council that China has ever held, yet we 
belong to the One Universal Church and our Council was 
simply a link in her girdle so like those of centuries ago that 
it offers little to comment on. 

Shanghai is the Mecca of committees. As the second larg- 
est port in the world and the first in China, it is convenient for 
meetings, and hardly a month passes that some society or other 
for the betterment of humanity or the fuller expression of the 
latest phase of some new thought, or the uplift of some un- 
conscious underdog, or for apparently lesser reasons, holds 
a seance with lengthy speeches recorded verbatim in the 
papers. Poor reporters in America are obliged to attend 
pink teas to fill up the news items of the day, but in Shanghai 
there are enough soul-stirring world problems solved by com- 
mittees to furnish columns of serious reading. Side by side 
with lurid escapades of an international settlement whose cafés 
close at 3 a.m., we find solemn meetings that seem never to 
close. Shanghai is a mighty pageant of St. Ignatius’s medi- 
tation on the Two Standards as interpreted by a non-Catholic 
world. 

Most of Shanghai’s newspaper activities are American; to 
judge from news items it would seem that we as a nation have 
an itch for notoriety. This is easily explained by the fact that 
America supplies the means for non-Catholic mission propa- 
ganda and committee reports keep up the interest. 

In contrast with other meetings the Plenary Council was 
almost silent. There were no long speeches to record, no 
striking utterances of radical views, nothing in fact that a re- 
porter could use as a headline. The speeches had been made 
in local Synods that were held throughout China during the 
past two years, the whole situation of the Catholic Church in 
China had been gone over in these Provincial meetings and the 
present Council was simply a review of the intensive work of 
the Synods, a comparison of the reports of each section, a 
thorough revision of the mass of matter recorded and the final 
expression of the votes of the entire hierarchy in China. Yet 
it was not a mere mechanical reassembly of past findings; the 
Council was composed of committees, not provincial as in the 
Synods, but purposely representative of the several sections 
of China. Each body found itself voicing the views of north 
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and south, of Szchuen as well as Fukien, and thus was obtained 
as comprehensive and extensive a vote as was possible: And 
the conservative opinions expressed would disappoint a radical 
reporter, for the salvation of China is not a personal hobby 
or an experiment, nor will it be gained by spectacular policies ; 
the heathen is not a curious discovery of the present day that 
it needs a new doctrine to convert it. The Bishop of Hippo 
could have sat with the Bishops of China and his views on the 
propagation of the Faith would not differ from theirs. 

If then the conversion of the Chinese offers so little field for 
novel methods, why have a Plenary Council? It is true the 
Catholic Church in China could have gone along as in the past, 
a slow, steady leaven, gaining yearly its hundreds of thousands 
of converts, almost insensibly becoming a grimly established 
Church with its gradually increasing native clergy and schools 
and charitable works, without this meeting of its pastors; it 
is evident that a Church, three hundred years in China, knows 
too well the character of its people to need instruction now 
and it is inevitable from the nature of the Church that no new 
doctrine nor system of morals need be invented to be assimi- 
lated by the Chinese unbelievers; nor was it necessary for the 
Bishops to meet to congratulate themselves on the success of 
the Faith in China, much less to worry over possible failure. 
There was no call for a Council to denounce any incipient 
heresy, no question of Fundamentalism to disturb the situa- 
tion, no need to reaffirm even the latest decrees from Rome or 
bring the Church in China to enthusiastic acceptance of the 
restored discipline of frequent Communion; the Church here 
is marvellously pristine and apostolic and untainted by nation- 
alism and one in spirit and discipline. 

The Plenary Council was held in China, so far as I can 
judge, apart from the beneficial effect of any reunion and es- 
pecially a reunion of the entire hierarchy of a nation, not 
primarily for its reaction on the participants and its streng- 
thening of the bond of charity, nor because of the change in 
the personnel of the missioners in China, but because of the 
change in the Chinese themselves. The advent of America in 
the mission field with its promise of recruits and reinforce- 
ments has necessitated a redistribution of territory and made 
possible the concentration of long established missions and the 
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opening of new missions in China. This in itself would have 
occasioned no problem for an already international hierarchy 
and the new forces would have been easily assimilated as 
novices eager to learn from the experienced missioners on the 
field, without any Plenary Council. But the problem of 
young China, struggling in the readjustment of its new poli- 
tical and social views with its centuried conservatism, is worthy 
of a meeting of the heads of the Catholic Church in China. 

That there is such a problem, that China is changing from the 
tutorship of Confucius to whatever offers itself as modern and 
western, has been doubted. Personally as a young missioner 
in a small city in the interior, with a background of New 
York’s metropolis for comparison, I could see very little of 
modern methods in China, but in talking with the bishops, 
some of whom have been consecrated over thirty years ago, 
I find I lack a Chinese background. The fact that a school 
system has been established in every Province, complete in 
its structure from primary grades to high schools and even, 
in some cities, with colleges and universities, is a step which 
needs a knowledge of China’s past to appreciate. Even though 
this system in practice is far from perfect, along with the many 
other adaptations from western countries, still it evidences a 
sharp break with the past. In the matter too of literature, 
many a city can boast of several newspapers, and the printing 
press is becoming more powerful. 

With the coming of the Republic in China there have been 
many changes, but, unless I am mistaken, the important 
changes are not political and have even developed apart from 
the form of government. In one generation China has leaped 
from seclusion and exclusion to grapple with the latest in- 
ventions. There has been very little time for an intermediate 
stage. 

This has had an important bearing on our Catholic schools 
in China. Makeshifts that even ten years ago were accep- 
table, are now inadequate; our colleges, though few, are up 
to the standard, but we are weak in both lower and higher 
elementary schools. Coédrdination too is desirable, especially 
in grading our schools. We have made a beginning in uni- 
form Catholic text books and in supplementary reading matter, 
but the whole field of Catholic fiction is still fallow. 
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The Plenary Council then may be said to mark a new stage 
in China’s evangelization. Pioneer work must still be done, 
especially in South China where converts have been fewer; 
but side by side with the methods of the past must go educa- 
tional and medical work that less than a generation ago was 
unnecessary. The Church here is faced with the same prob- 
lems that confront her in America, without the opportunity to 
develop preparatory plans. 

But I shall not speak of the problems solved at the Council ; 
those will appear when Rome has approved the proposals. It 
is enough to say that the Bishops present concentrated all their 
attention for three weeks in two sessions daily on the matter 
under consideration, and between sessions they held private 
meetings for special topics. 

What struck me forcibly was the businesslike attitude of the 
Council; except for three ceremonies—the solemn opening, the 
Requiem Mass for the deceased Bishops, and the final act of 
the Council—there was a total absence of the liturgical 
splendor that usually accompanies church services. The Bish- 
ops came and went, on foot, in the third-class compartments of 
the tramcars or in autos, each with a portfolio tucked under 
his arm like any business man; they assembled at the stroke 
of the clock in the different committee rooms, without confu- 
sion or noise or unnecessary chatting. 

Latin was the language spoken; I do not mean simply the 
official language of the Council, but the common tongue heard 
in the corridors, on the street, at the private sessions, during 
the public meetings and dinners. This was necessary, for 
there were thirteen nationalities represented and no other 
language would have been common to all. At first thought, 
it might be suggested that Chinese be the language of the 
Council, but there is no common Chinese language spoken. 
In the Province of Kwangtung alone there are at least four 
different languages with several dialects, and this is true some- 
what of all China. It was a new experience for some of the 
Bishops who had been twenty to thirty years in China to find 
on arrival at Shanghai that the mandarin spoken there was 
peculiar to the city; even the two Chinese Bishops spoke dif- 
ferent dialects. 
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This diversity of races was another striking feature; in very 
few places outside of China can such a profusion of tongues 
be found, and surely nowhere else to-day could nationals of 
all the countries lately at war meet on a common footing of 
peace and charity as at the International Settlement of Shang- 
hai. It is the one spot in the world that is neutral, and China 
is one of the very few countries that has no suspicion of im- 
perial designs. This insured a total absence of political flavor 
in the Council and safeguarded the religious aspect of the 
meeting. Among the Bishops present, 19 were French, 10 
Italians, 5 Spanish, 5 Belgians, 4 Dutch, 2 Germans, 2 Chinese, 
while America was represented by our own Mgr. Walsh and 
delegates of the Passionists and Franciscans; Portugal, Aus- 
tria and Ireland each had a representative, and there were, 
besides, 8 Chinese consultors. Of the Bishops almost one- 
half have been consecrated since the War, which is sufficient 
in itself to show what great progress has been made within 
the past five years. The Catholic Church in China now 
numbers, beside its 57 Bishops, 2,552 priests, about one-half 
of whom are Chinese. China has now 62 ecclesiastical divi- 
sions and there are 8 more in preparation. 

The arrival of the Bishops at Shanghai would make an in- 
teresting tale in itself. Take, for example, the route of the 
Bishops of Yunnan and Sechwan. They were 20 days on 
horseback until they came to the nearest tributary of the 
Yangtse; then, by raft, sampan, sailboat and a succession of 
steamers covering another period of 31 days, they arrived at 
Shanghai. They were going down stream all the way, made 
unusually quick connexions and had no mishaps; yet the trip 
took 51 days; going back upstream they expect to make it in 
slightly over two months. Three other Bishops met bandits 
on the way and left behind them in consequence all their 
episcopal insignia; others with foresight wore cheap rings and 
second-best vestments. The majority, however, had com- 
paratively easy trips of from one week to ten days. If it were 
not for the modern steamboats and railways, the Council 
could not have taken place, as China otherwise would be a 
country larger than America, without roads or signposts and 
in great part uncharted. So recent have been the facilities 
for travel, that many of the older Bishops are now visiting 
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Shanghai for the first time in twenty or more years. Yet 
within a week of the close of the Council and just as the hot 
season began, every Bishop had started on the homeward trail. 

The Council closed at Pentecost with a simple, touching 
dedication of China to the Blessed Virgin. Each Bishop 
voiced a prayer for his region, and the united offering of 
China by the entire hierarchy will surely bring on it the special 
protection of the Queen of Apostles. 

FRANCIS X. For, A. F. M. 
Yeungkong, China. 


“ONERA ET PRIVILEGIA”, 


Qu. In some dioceses in Canada the feast of the Assumption is a 
holiday of obligation; in others it has been numbered among the 
suppressed feasts. In these latter, however, the vigil is a fast day 
and this year we are asking ourselves whether the law of abstinence 
binds on that feast (falling on Friday), or is relaxed. 

It is apparently a common rule in Church circles that a suppressed 
holiday is suppressed in toto; but here the “ onera” of a vigil have 
been left where the “ privilegia” of the feast have been removed in 
their entirety. I remember a case of suppression of holidays where 
the episcopate of an archdiocese substituted the recitation of the 
rosary sub gravi in lieu of attendance at Mass. The new law was 
soon declared ultra vires. 

It seems to many of us that our regulation is somewhat at variance 
with Catholic practice and a word from you can clear up a doubtful 
situation. 


Resp. It is difficult to agree with our correspondent’s state- 
ment, “It is apparently a common rule in Church circles that 
a suppressed holiday is suppressed ix toto”. It is true that the 
word “suppression” in English and in Latin would convey 
this interpretation, but the word as applied to holidays has 
reference exclusively to the double precept, of hearing Mass 
and of abstaining from servile works. This is the interpreta- 
tion given by the Congregation of the Council, after the decree 
of Pope Pius X on holidays was published.* ‘“ When, in view 
of the necessities of recent times, the Holy Father expunged 
certain days from the number of holidays of obligation, as 
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was done more than once by his predecessors, he by no means 
implied that the solemn observance of these days should be 
entirely suppressed ; indeed His Holiness desires that the days 
be celebrated in churches with no less solemnity than before, 
and, where possible, with the same gathering of the faithful. 
The intention of His Holiness was and is that the sanction 
alone be relaxed by which the faithful were bound on these 
days to hear Mass and abstain from servile works. His Holi- 
ness accordingly commands each and every one having the 
care of souls to acquaint their flocks with this, and not to re- 
frain from earnestly urging them to manifest on these days 
also, their devotion to God and their veneration of the saints, 
particularly by assistance at Mass and by performing other 
pious exercises.” 

In accordance with this wish of the Holy See many pastors 
announce these days as “days of great devotion”, and urge a 
special observance of them on their parishioners. 

The question of the observance of the vigil of a suppressed 
feast was also settled by the Congregation of the Council.’ 
‘““When the question proposed by several bishops to the Sacred 
Congregation of the Council whether after the Motu Proprio 
‘Supremi Disciplinae’ or 2 July, 1911, the vigils of sup- 
pressed feasts hitherto observed ‘ex praecepto aut ex voto’ 
should still be preserved, was referred to Our Most Holy Lord 
Pope Pius X by the undersigned Prefect of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Council, he.commanded that answer should 
be made in the affirmative.” 

By canon 1252 all obligation of fast and abstinence ceases 
on Sundays and holidays of obligation, unless the feast falls 
in Lent (e.g. St. Joseph), in accordance with the legislation 
of Pius X in the Motu Proprio “Supremi Disciplinae”. The 
difficulty which immediately suggests itself with regard to 
feasts of obligation for the Universal Church but suppressed 
by a particular indult, was answered by the Commission on 
the Code as follows: ‘‘ Does the law of abstinence in France 
cease on holidays of obligation for the Universal Church but 
suppressed in France by a concession of the Holy See, namely, 
on the feasts of the Circumcision, the Epiphany, the Imma- 
culate Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and the Holy 
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Apostles Peter and Paul.—Negative”’.® 

In the replies quoted the observance of a vigil is not af- 
fected by the suppression of a feast; hence the vigil of the As- 
sumption must be observed as a day of fast and abstinence; 
the relaxation of the law of abstinence in canon 1252 does 
not apply to suppressed feasts, and hence the feast of the 
Assumption (falling on a Friday) is a day of abstinence. The 
Holy See* granted to Ordinaries the faculty of dispensing from 
the law of fast or abstinence when a day of abstinence fell on 
a suppressed feast which was celebrated by a gathering of the 
faithful. This faculty is retained, and extended by canon 
1245, so that it is within the province of the Ordinary to dis- 
pense the whole diocese or a particular parish or parishes, if 
the faithful gather in large numbers to celebrate the feast. 


ST. LUKE’S MORTIFIOATION. 


Qu. In the office of St. Luke (18 October) the oration reads: 
“Qui crucis mortificationem jugiter in suo corpore pro tui nominis 
honore portavit”’. As the details of St. Luke’s life are, like those of 
most of the early Christian heroes, based upon traditions which, 
while they ascribe to the author of the third Gospel and of the Acts 
the fame of having been an artist as well as a physician, seem un- 
certain regarding his martyrdom and death, this singular mention of 
his mortifications seems rather puzzling. Is there any explanation in 
the history of liturgical composition accounting for the unusual 
choice of phrase in the prayer which singles out the virtue of bodily 
mortification for St. Luke? 


Resp. The Roman Martyrology, which is based upon 
Usuard’s Benedictine and Roman usages of the ninth century, 
and which incorporates the older traditions embodied by Euse- 
bius, reads on the feast of St. Luke: “Qui multa passus pro 
Christi nomine, Spiritu sancto plenus obiit in Bythinia, cujus 
ossa Constantinopolim translata sunt et inde Patavium delata.” 
St. Basil’s Greek Menology simply states :“ Lucus Evangelista, 
medicus et pictor, in pace animam tradidit.” St. Epiphanius 
(Haer. LI) states that the Evangelist, after the death of St. 
Paul, with whom he had remained at Rome, preached the 
gospel in Dalmatia, Gaul, Italy, and Macedonia. “ Multos 
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ergo labores, aerumnos, persecutiones in hoc suo apostolatu 
pro Christo sustinuit usque ad suum aetatis 84 annum, teste 
Hieronymo.” From this the inference of the Evangelist’s 
bodily mortification is readily drawn. Hence Cornelius & 
Lapide concludes that for such reasons the Church gives him 
the eulogium, “crucis mortificationem jugiter in suo corpore 
pro tui (Xri) nominis honore portavit”’. 

The same inference is drawn from the statements of St. 
Hippolytus, the Roman Father, that St. Luke was crucified in 
Elea (Pelopones.). Some of the Eastern martyrologies speak 
of his being tied (crucified) on an olive tree. Of course all 
these expressions bear a symbolical interpretation, if one 
wishes; but the common tradition, supported by St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, St. Paulinus, and other Christian writers sustains 
the belief of St. Luke’s martyrdom, which means that he suf- 
fered much, bodily and voluntarily, for the faith of Christ, 
and thus supports the expression of the liturgical prayer. 


FAITH OF PROXY FOR SPONSOR AT BAPTISM. 


Qu. May a person acting as proxy for a godparent at baptism of 
a Catholic child be admitted to the ceremony in the way prescribed 
in the Ritual, despite the fact that such person is not qualified by the 
Catholic rule of faith to act as sponsor, e. g. a heretic, infidel, mason, 
child of minor age, etc. 


Resp. A proxy is a person empowered by another to act 
for him or her. As such the proxy assumes no responsibility 
for the act itself, save in so far as the obligation of its ex- 
ternal performance is complied with. Minors, infidels, and 
heretics may testify to the responsibility assumed by the god- 
parent, if their witnessing is rational; just as they may per- 
form the rite of baptism in cases of need, if they act in the 
name of the Church. Only very exceptional reasons would 
debar a proxy from being allowed to function at the ceremony, 
such as, for example, an undisguised contempt for the act itself 
or the surroundings, by the proxy at the time, or any other 
manifestation likely to give scandal and therefore authorizing 
the priest to exclude a particular person from being admitted 
as representative of a reverent action in the Church. 
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THE NAME “DENIS” AMONG IRISH OATHOLIOS. 


Qu. My parish is a mixed congregation, consisting partly of 
Catholics of Irish birth or descent and partly of American, German, 
and Polish origin. In looking over the baptismal records I am 
struck by the unusual recurrence of the name Denis among the Irish, 
whereas it never once is to be found among the others. Having read 
an article on the helpfulness of instructing godparents regarding 
the lives of the Patron Saints given to their wards, I have looked 
for information about St. Denis, expecting to find some indication 
of his connexion with Ireland’s conversion or its church history. 
None of the canonized saints by that name hails from the land of 
Erin. How do you account for the popularity of the name? 


Resp. Few names in Church history so decidedly repre- 
sent leadership in one or other of the great movements of 
ecclesiastical reform in doctrinal and in disciplinary matters 
as that of Dionysius. Thus, beginning with the Areopagite, 
reputed to have been the first bishop of Athens, and again of 
Paris ; who was followed by Dionysius of Corinth, and him of 
Alexandria, we have in the very first ages of the Church 
national apostles and defenders of orthodoxy whose teaching 
—even if the writings attributed to them are not in all cases 
authentic—was accepted as the basis of missionary preaching. 
With Pope Dionysius in the following century we find the 
same name identified with the reorganization of the Church 
of Rome, which became a model for the churches of Gaul and 
the Celtic establishments that later conformed to the Roman 
usage. In a like sense Dionysius Exiguus renders the name 
popular as a reformer of the ecclesiastical calendar and the 
Easter celebration adopted by the Irish monks who stood by 
Rome. In consequence saints of the name multiply, so that 
the present martyrologies count some sixty canonized heroes 
of that name. 

Apart from this, the particular popularity of Dionysius 
among the Celtic people is probably due to the special favor 
in which the first saint of that name, Dionysius the Areopagite, 
was held among the Irish monks in their schools through the 
commentaries and translations of his supposed writings by 
Duns Scotus Erigena (de Provincia O. F. M. Hiberniae), the 
advocate of neo-platonic philosophy and an ardent defender 
of the prerogatives of the Blessed Mother of Christ. Later 
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in Irish history that popularity appears to have taken on a 
distinctly national character when a Cistertian abbot, Diony- 
sius de Buellio (of Boyle) had to defend the see of Tuam 
against the encroachments of English landlords upon Irish 
prerogatives in the territory of Enaghdue. The struggles of 
Irish Catholics after the fourteenth century against the at- 
tempts to destroy their sacred traditions which were at once 
religious and national, probably contributed further to the 
hero-worship that renders the name Denis a distinctively 
Irish baptismal name. 


SIMULTANEOUS OELEBRATION OF REQUIEM MASSES 
IN THE OHUROHE. 


Qu. I. Is it permissible or desirable on the occasion of a funeral 
to say two low Requiem Masses at the side altars simultaneously 
with the Mass “de Die Obitus” at the main altar? 

II. If so, is it permissible to say these two Masses “ de Die Obi- 
tus”, or at least in black, on any day that a funeral Mass is per- 
mitted by the rubrics? 

III. This practice has been introduced recently in some churches 
of our city. It seems to me distracting to the congregation, as it 
takes their attention away from the principal Mass; and also un- 
rubrical inasmuch as only one Mass “de Die Obitus” seems to be 
allowed. 


Resp. I. The Decrees of the Sacred Congregation (De- 
creta Authentica, NN. 3903 and 3944 ad Dub. III et IV) in- 
dicate that the celebration of several Masses, as in the above 
case, is both permissible and desirable, if the body of the de- 
ceased is present (physice sive moraliter) and if the Masses 
are being celebrated for the same individual. 

II. No. Only one Mass is said “in Die Obitus”. But the 
“Missa Quotidiana” may be said simultaneously on any day 
on which the rubrics permit the “ Missa de Requie”’. 

III. There can hardly be any unbecoming distraction, as 
the congregation may fix its attention on the main altar, just 
as they do at any time when several Masses are being cele- 
brated in the same church simultaneously. As a rule the bell 
signal is not to be given at the side altars, where the Missa 
quotidiana is said while the solemn function goes on at the 
main altar for the Mass “in Die Obitus”. The common 
devotion concentrates on prayer for the deceased. 
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THE PREFAOE AND ORATION IN THE MISSA PRO SPONSIS. 


Qu. Is it obligatory to chant the Preface and Pater Noster in 
the Missa pro Sponsis as given in the notation of these parts “ pro 
diebus ferialibus et in Missis Defunctorum”, or may the celebrant 
use the Praefatio in Festis? It has been suggested that the ferial 
tones on such occasions suggest the funeral Mass rather than the 
joy of nuptial celebration. 

Must the orations also be chanted in the ferial tone? 


Resp. The present form of chanting the Preface in the 
Missa Defunctorum differs from the chant in festis simplicibus 
et in diebus ferialibus. As the Missa pro Sponso et Sponsa is 
of the nature of a private votive Mass, “etiam si celebratur in 
cantu et cum solemni externo apparatu,” the Preface in festis 
simplicibus is the one prescribed. The notion that this Pre- 
face suggests the funeral Mass is a prejudice, as the simple 
chant takes its character here from the sentiment implied in 
the words and from the joyous ceremonial that accompanies 
the act celebrated in festive vestments. 

The same rule applies to the chant of the oration, which is 
not only to be in tono feriali but in tono simplici feriali; that 
is to say, on one note throughout from the “Oremus” to 


saeculorum ”’.* 


THE PRIEST AT THE FUNERAL OF A NON-OATHOLIO. 


Qu. In a recent booklet instructing Catholics about their assist- 
ance at the funerals of non-Catholics, it was incidentally stated that 
a priest attending such obsequies could do no more than say a silent 
prayer in private near the bier. Is not this interpreting the law of 
orthodoxy too strictly? I have in mind the case of a Protestant 
father of a Catholic family faithfully attending to their religion, 
while the father himself had led a good life as commonly under- 
stood, though not professing any definite creed. Would that family, 
smarting under the bereavement, have to call a sectarian minister, 
if they wished for the sake of their Protestant relatives, some re- 
ligious service; or might not the priest go to the house of death and 
recite some non-ritual prayers aloud embodying consolation and 
hope to the living without thereby giving the impression that he 
sanctioned the non-Catholic profession of the deceased? 


1Cf. Van der Stappen, Vol. V, 147, p. 413. 
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Resp. On the principle that those who have not been pro- 
fessed members of the Church during life, her ritual offices 
are withheld from them after death, such ritual service is ad- 
ministered to none but professed or presumed Catholics. By 
ritual service is here meant the celebration of the ‘‘ Missa fun- 
ebris aut anniversaria et alia publica officia funebria,” as set 
forth in the Roman Ritual (Can. 1241). 

“Officia publica funebria”’ means ceremonial rite as it is 
carried on by the priest as the official representative of the 
Church. It excludes from the prayers of the priest or of 
Catholics, whether open or in secret, no one whose future state 
of soul is and shall remain a mystery to the living. It does 
not forbid a priest to pray in a manner designed to console the 
bereaved who cherish the memory of a parent or benefactor 
in the hope of God’s mercy on their behalf, even though they 
may have failed to comply with His designs so far as known 
to us while they were on earth. 

What a priest has to guard against on such occasions is the 
false impression that the profession of the Catholic faith is a 
matter of indifference, and that her sacramental graces are 


merely external formalities the loss of which need not be 
regretted. 


LITURGIOAL BLESSINGS ‘‘ RESERVED.” 


Qu. If a priest, not knowing and not having at hand a particular 
formula for blessing an object, were to use a form in the Ritual 
which is marked “ reserved” to some particular religious Order, can 
the object so blessed be regarded as validly blessed, or does it re- 
quire a sanatio? 


Resp. The blessing is in all cases valid and requires no 
sanatio. But any special privileges attached to the use of a 
prescribed formula, which usually means affiliation to some 
religious corporation, are not gained under the circumstances. 
They are independent of the blessing, which is a sacramental.* 


1 Cf. Canon 1147, § 3. 
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DIARIUM ROMANAE OURIAE. 


RECENT PONTIFICIAL APPOINTMENTS. 


18 August, 1923: Monsignor Nevin Francis Fisher, of the 
Archdiocese of Philadelphia, Protonotary Apostolic ad instar 
participantium,; and the late Ernest Laplace, M.D., Com- 
mander of the Order of St. Gregory the Great, civil class. 
(This announcement is made officially in a recent issue of the 
Acta Apostolicae Sedis.) 

7 August, 1924: Monsignori John Joseph Murray, Joseph 
A. Cunnane, and Joseph H. Cassidy, of the Archdiocese of 
Baltimore, Domestic Prelates of His Holiness. 

12 August: Monsignor John Thomas McNally, Bishop of 
Calgary, appointed Bishop of Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 

13 August: Monsignori Andrew B. Meehan, John Francis 
O’Hern, and Michael J. Nolan, of the Diocese of Rochester, 
Domestic Prelates of His Holiness. 

16 August: Monsignor Maurice F. McAuliffe, of the Dio- 
cese of Hartford, Domestic Prelate of His Holiness. 

Monsignor William Henry Flynn, of the Diocese of Hart- 
ford, Privy Chamberlain supernumerary of His Holiness. 

18 August: Philip M. Beccari, of the Archdiocese of New 
York, Knight of the Order of St. Gregory the Great, civil class. 

23 August: William P. MacPhee, Francis Kirchhoff, and 
John H. Reddin, of the Diocese of Denver, Knights of the 
Order of St. Gregory the Great, civil class. 

Thaddeus MacDonald, of the Diocese of Wichtia, Knight of 
the Order of St. Gregory the Great, civil class. 

26 August: Monsignor Andrew A. Olaizola, of the Diocese 
of Santa Fe, Protonotary Apostolic of His Holiness. 

30 August: Emanuel de Oliveria Lima, of the Archdiocese 
of Baltimore, Commander of the Order of St. Gregory the 
Great, civil class. 

10 September: Monsignor John Delaney, of the Diocese of 
Kildare and Leighlin, Privy Chamberlain supernumerary of 
His Holiness. 
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REOENT THEOLOGY. 


Under the title A Theological Discovery (Une Découverte 
Théologique), an interesting study is contributed by the Rev. 
E. Hocedez, S. J., to the June number of the Nouvelle Revue 
Théologique. The discovery consists of a bull issued by Pope 
Boniface IX in the year 1400 (the original of which is in the 
Vatican archives) granting to the Abbot of St. Osith’s Mon- 
astery in England, as well as to his successors, certain pri- 
vileges and exemptions. The most remarkable feature is, 
that among other favors the Abbot received the right to con- 
fer upon his subjects not only the minor Orders and subdia- 
conate—which was not an unusual privilege—but also the 
diaconate and even the priesthood. The authenticity of this 
bull is confirmed by another papal document, addressed to the 
same Abbot in the year 1403, and revoking the concessions 
relative to the conferring of Orders, not because of any 
doubt as to the validity of the power previously granted, but 
because of protests from the Bishop of London, who alleged 
that his jurisdiction was infringed by these privileges. The 
bull containing such ample concessions was published by Eger- 
ton Beck in the English Historical Review for 1911 (p. 125), 
but received very little notice. Recently, however, it has at- 
tracted the attention of the theological world from an account 
of the bull by the Very Rev. F. Fofi in the Scuola Cattolica 
for March of the current year and also from its mention in 
Fr. de la Taille’s Mysterium Fidei (p. 412). 

The first question which is suggested by the bull of Boni- 
face IX, and which Fr. Hocedez considers, is: Can a simple 
priest ever be empowered to confer the priesthood? That a 
priest, with the delegation of the Sovereign Pontiff, can ordain 
to the diaconate is held by a few modern theologians,’ but 
when there is question of conferring the priesthood, the prac- 
tically unanimous teaching of present-day authorities is that 
for this the episcopal rank is absolutely necessary. Neverthe- 
less, there have been theologians? who held it at least probable 

1E, g. Herrmann, /nstitutiones Dogm., n. 1881. 


2 E. g. Vasquez, Comm. in Summa, P. III. disp. 243; Morinus, De Sacr. Ord., 
P. III. ex. 4, c. 3 
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that a priest can be delegated by the Pope to be the extra- 
ordinary minister of the priesthood.* Fr. Hocedez regards 
the bull of Boniface IX as a probable argument for this opin- 
ion—not a convincing proof, for in a particular decision—i. e. 
one not affecting the universal Church—papal authority has 
not the divine promise of infallibility. As Pesch remarks, 
“Unum factum pontificium non facit legem neque dogma ”.* 
Hence, to hold that Pope Boniface IX was, in this particular 
instance, guilty of a theological blunder is in no way deroga- 
tory to the infallible teaching authority of the Sovereign 
Pontiff. 

It might be suggested that probably the abbots of St. Osith 
were consecrated to the episcopate on the occasion of their in- 
vestiture. This solution, however, Fr. de la Taille asserts, 
is historically untenable. 

An interesting sidelight of the question is that Thomas 
Barlow, the “father of the Anglican hierarchy’, whose epis-- 
copal consecration is so doubtful, was a professed religious of 
the monastery of St. Osith.® 

* * * 

In the Gregorianum for 1922 there appeared a serial article 
entitled Salva Eorum Substantia by Fr. Lennerz, S.J.° The 
subject was the statement of the Council of Trent (Sess. XXI, 
Cap. 2) that the Church’s power to introduce changes in the 
dispensation of the Sacraments is exclusive of their substance 
(salva eorum substantia). Fr. Lennerz claims that by sub- 
stance the Tridentine Fathers did not signify the specific mat- 
ter and form of the Sacraments, but meant those elements that 
were instituted by Christ, whether they were determined by 
Him specifically or merely enjoined generically with the speci- 
fic choice left to the Church. Hence the phrase salva eorum 
substantia in no way diminishes the probability of the opinion 
that the matter and form of certain Sacraments were deter- 
mined only generically by our Blessed Lord, and that ac- 
cordingly the Church has the power to prescribe a specific 
alteration in the constitutive elements of these Sacraments. 


8 Vide Pohle-Preuss, The Sacraments, Vol. IV, p. 122. 
4 Praelect., Vol. VII, n. 668. 

5 Vide Barnes, Bishop Barlow and Anglican Orders. 

6 Vide Ecc., Review, Library Table, Jan. 1923. 
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Fr. J. Umberg, S. J. contributes to the second number of the 
Zeitschrift fiir Katolische Theologie for the current year an- 
other discussion of the celebrated Tridentine phrase. While 
agreeing with Fr. Lennerz in the practical conclusion that the 
phrase does not exclude the theory of the Church’s power to 
alter the specific elements of certain Sacraments, he disagrees 
with his colleague in the line of argumentation by which he 
arrives at this conclusion. The word substance, he contends, 
as used by the Council, must be taken in the strict sense—i. e. 
as signifying the specific matter and form of the Sacraments; 
for in this sense it was in general use among the members of 
the Council and contemporaneous theologians. Over this 
specific matter and form, says the Council, the Church has no 
authority. But, as the context of the decision shows, it is 
the ordinary or strictly ecclesiastical power of the Church that 
is here excluded—that power with which she may decree Com- 
munion under one species or both. This kind of power, the 
Council says, does not extend to an alteration in the specific 
matter and form of the Sacraments. But, in addition to this 
ordinary power, the Church possesses another and higher form 
of authority—extraordinary or vicariously divine, it is called 
—by which in certain circumstances she may abolish or alter 
what has been divinely established. Such is the authority 
which the Church exercises when she dispenses from vows, 
or dissolves matrimonium ratum nondum consummatum. 
Whether or not this extraordinary power of the Church ex- 
tends to the alteration of the constitutive elements of certain 
sacraments is a question which, according to Fr. Umberg, is 
untouched by the Tridentine salva eorum substantia. Hence 
it may be held that the Church, with her vicariously divine 
authority, can change, and in past has changed, the specific 
elements of some of the sacraments—e. g. by determining only 
the imposition of hands as the essential matter of Confirmation 
in the first centuries, and later adding the anointing with 
chrism as a necessary element. 

* * * 

An historical and theological treatise De Poenitentia has 
recently issued from the pen of the Rev. P. Galtier, S. J. 
The author treats at length of the administration of the Sac- 
rament of Penance in the early years of the Christian era. He 
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rejects the theory that for several centuries the Church was 
accustomed to refuse absolution to those guilty of certain sins 
of a most serious nature (peccata capitalia). If occasionally 
absolution was denied even at the hour of death to those who 
had deferred repentance, this refusal is to be attributed to a 
well-founded doubt regarding their dispositions. However, 
in regard to the relapsi—those who after once doing penance 
and receiving absolution had relapsed into their heinous sins 
—Fr. Galtier holds it more probable that absolution was re- 
fused, and perfect contrition was the only means available for 
their return to grace. 
* 

Archbishop Lepicier has added to his lengthy list of theo- 
logical works a treatise on Baptism and Confirmation. It is 
a detailed exposition of the text of St. Thomas.’ Some of 
the opinions defended by the learned author differ from the 
common teaching of theologians—e. g. he holds that a virtual 
intention is required in an adult for the valid reception of 
Baptism. 

* * 

The probability of the Vatican Council being reconvened 
in the near future has given rise to no little theological specu- 
lation regarding the definability of the corporeal Assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin. A lengthy treatise (in Italian) on this 
subject by the Rev. G. Mattiussi, S. J., has recently been pub- 
lished at Milan—L’Assunzione Corporea della Vergine Madre 
di Dio nel dogma Cattolico. The aim of the author is to 
demonstrate that the doctrine of Mary’s bodily Assumption 
is contained in the deposit of revelation and consequently can 
be defined by the Church as an article of faith. Admitting 
that explicit testimony of this truth is lacking in Scripture and 
primitive tradition, he contends that it is contained implicitly 
(but formally) in the same passages of Holy Writ from which 
is deduced the Immaculate Conception—namely, the proto- 
evangelium, predicting the trumph of the Woman over the 
devil (Gen. 3:15) and the angelic salutation, “Hail, full 
of grace” (Luke 1:28). The first text promises a complete 
victory of Mary over the spirit of darkness—‘“ She shall crush 
thy head”. Death, however, was brought into the world by 


7 Summa, P. III, Q. 66-72. 
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the devil; therefore, to gain a complete victory she must over- 
come death in a unique manner. But if her body and soul 
were to remain separated after death until the general re- 
surrection or for a great length of time, her triumph over 
death would be of the same order as that of other saints. 
Hence we may reasonably infer that her complete victory over 
the devil demanded the reunion of her body and soul (and 
consequently her corporeal glorification) shortly after her 
death. The other text, by attributing to Mary the fulness of 
grace, denotes that she possessed in an eminent degree all the 
effects of sanctifying grace. Among the effects of sanctify- 
ing grace, however, is the glorification of the body. There- 
fore her corporeal glorification took place in a special man- 
ner—i.e. shortly after her death, as in the case of her Divine 
Son. 
In corroboration of his thesis, Fr. Mattiussi adduces argu- 
ments from tradition and the analogy of faith. His conclu- 
sion is that the cumulative weight of all the proofs is sufficient 
to give moral certainty that the doctrine of the Assumption is 
contained in revelation and thus can be defined as a truth of 
Catholic faith. 

The same conclusion is sustained in Maria nel dogma cat- 
tolico, an extensive work on Mariology by Dr. E. Campana, 
the second edition of which was recently published in Turin. 
Nor is the praise of Our Lady’s prerogatives confined to the 
Catholic Church, for the London Jadblet of 30 August gives 
an account of a sermon delivered by an Anglican divine and 
published in the Church Times, demonstrating the fitness of 
the Assumption. 

An opposite view of this question, however, is sustained by 
Dr. J. Ernst in the third number of the Linzer Quartalschrift 
for 1924. He contends that up to the present no convincing 
arguments have been adduced in favor of Mary’s corporeal 
Assumption as a revealed doctrine. The proofs that are pre- 
sented by theologians, he says, are merely arguments of con- 
gruity, and consequently afford no adequate grounds for a 
dogmatic definition. Dr. Ernst, in this article, especially com- 
ments on a treatise De Assumptione B. Mariae, falsely attri- 
buted to St. Augustine, but in reality dating from the ninth 
century. In this treatise are found the majority of the argu- 
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ments used at the present day, yet the anonymous writer re- 
gards them as engendering only a pious belief. Dr. Ernst has 
published his views on the Assumption in book form—Die 
Leibliche Himmelfahrt Mariaé historisch-dogmatisch nach 
threr Definierbarkeit beleuchtet; Regensburg 1921. The opin- 
ions sustained in this work have been opposed by the Rev. F. 
Godts, C. SS. R., in a pamphlet entitled Definibilité dogmatique 
de l’ Assomption corporelle de la T. S. Vierge, and by E. Cam- 
pana in l’Assunta, a periodical published at Como. 

The fact of our Lady’s corporeal Assumption, which is uni- 
versally accepted by Catholics and confirmed by thirteen cen- 
turies of public cult, cannot be doubted. Whether this truth 
is contained in the deposit of faith is a matter that only the 
Church can authentically and infallibly decide. Until the 
mind of the Church is made known, however, the question is 
open to theological and historical discussion. 

* * * 

Another prerogative that is commonly attributed by theo- 
logical and devotional writers to the Blessed Virgin is that 
of universal mediatorship, whereby all graces granted to man- 
kind are to some degree dependent on her intercession. Fr. 
Bover, S.J., contributes to the Gregorianum for March an 
article (in Spanish) on the teaching of St. Ambrose regarding 
this prerogative of Our Blessed Lady. The Saint bases this 
universal mediatorship on the Divine Maternity, inasmuch as 
the relation of Mother which Mary bears to the Word Incar- 
nate is extended to His Mystic Body, the Church. Thus she 
is the new Eve—the Mother of all mankind in the spiritual 
order—through whom the life of grace is communicated to 
the entire human race. 

A similar theme is developed by Fr. Bover in the Verbum 
Domini for August. The dying commission of Christ to His 
Mother, ‘‘ Woman, behold thy Son,” the writer asserts, denotes 
Mary’s spiritual motherhood of all the faithful. For, since 
all the other incidents surrounding the Crucifixion (e.g. the 
division of Christ’s garments, the superscription on the Cross) 
were symbolic of some truth connected with the redemption 
of the human race, it may reasonably be inferred that our 
Lord’s words, designating Mary as the mother of St. John, 
besides their literal, had also a symbolic and soteriological 
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meaning—i.e. that she was to be the spiritual Mother of all 
those for whom Christ was shedding His Blood. Fr. Bover 
confirms this interpretation by other passages of Sacred Scrip- 
ture, especially the references to the Woman in Genesis 
(chap. 3) and the Apocalypse (chap. 12). He is convinced 
that Mary’s universal mediatorship and spiritual motherhood 
of the entire human race are contained in revelation, and as 
such can be defined by the Church. 

The mediatorship of Mary is also the subject of a treatise 
by the Rev. C. Pesch, S.J.—Die Selige Jungfrau Maria, die 
Vermittlerin aller Gnaden; Herder, 1923. The foundation 
of this doctrine, he states, is the Divine Maternity. He finds 
fault with the formula “channel of grace” and similar ex- 
pressions applied to Mary, as seeming to indicate that she is 
the physical cause of grace. Her causality, even though uni- 
versal, is confined to the moral order, and is exercised by way 
of intercession. 

* * * 

A recent theological controversy centres about the “state 
of original justice’”—the state which our first parents enjoyed 
before their transgression. All theologians, following St. 
Thomas,® teach that this state essentially consisted in a three- 
fold subordination—of the body to the soul, the lower facul- 
ties to reason, and reason to God. All agree that our first 
parents were endowed with sanctifying grace—more prob- 
ably from the first instant of their creation. But the con- 
troverted point is whether sanctifying grace was an intrinsic 
element of original justice or was something adequately dis- 
tinct from it. For the past four centuries the former view 
has received the almost unanimous consent of theologians, who 
taught that the third and highest “subordination” of original 
justice—that of the reason to God—was in reality sanctify- 
ing grace. Recently, however, the opposite opinion has been 
sustained, especially by the Rev. J. Bittremieux of Louvain,° 
and the Rev. J. Kors, O. P.*° They hold that while sanctify- 
ing grace was conferred simultaneously with original justice, 
nevertheless it was distinct from the latter; and they claim 


8 Summa, P. I, Q. XCV. 
8 Revue Thomiste, April-June, 1921. 
10 Ja Justice primitive et le péché originel. 
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the authority of St. Thomas in favor of their view. A sum- 
mary of the controversy is given by the Rev. J. Coppens in the 
Ephemerides Lovanienses for April of the current year. Rev. 
G. Huarte, S. J., in the Gregorianum for June, argues that St. 
Thomas taught that sanctifying grace was one of the constitu- 
tive elements of original justice. 

As is evident, divergence of view regarding the nature of 
original justice results in a difference of concept regarding the 
essence of original sin, for original sin is the privation of 
original justice. Those who hold that sanctifying grace was 
adequately distinct from original justice must logically con- 
clude that the privation of grace is not the essence of original 
sin, but only one of its consequences—a doctrine that is not 
easy to defend. 

* * * 

In the Jrish Ecclesiastical Record for the current year a dis- 
cussion is being conducted between the Rev. D. Fahey, C.S. 
Sp., and the Rev. E. Masterson, S.J. The controversy first 
centred about the metaphysical doctrines of Suarez, but it has 
developed into a debate regarding the obligation of Catholic 
professors to teach the “ Twenty-four Theses” which in 1914 
were declared by the Sacred Congregation of Studies to con- 
tain the principles and major propositions of St. Thomas. In 
1916 a decision of the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and 
Universities prescribed that in Catholic institutions these theses 
should be proposed as safe directive norms (proponantur veluti 
tutae normae directivae) of St. Thomas’s doctrine. From 
these decisions and from official pronouncements of the Church 
regarding the authority of St. Thomas, Fr. Fahey infers that 
in all Catholic institutions the professors of Theology and 
Philosophy are obliged to teach and defend these twenty-four 
theses, although students and professors (as private indivi- 
duals) have the right to adhere to contrary views where no 
doctrine of the Church is involved. From this obligation he 
excepts Jesuit professors, by reason of a special concession of 
Pope Benedict XV. Fr. Masterson strenuously opposes Fr. 
Fahey’s views, and contends that all professors, whether 
Jesuits or others, have the perfect right, despite the afore- 
said decisions, to teach and defend doctrines contrary to 
the twenty-four theses, provided all truths of Catholic faith 
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be safeguarded. Fr. Masterson lays special stress on the 
words of the present Holy Father in his Encyclical Studiorum 
Ducem: “In those matters in which the Catholic schools are 
divided according to the contrary opinion of approved authors, 
no one is forbidden to follow the view that seems to him more 
probably true”. 

* * * 

A new scholastic periodical entitled Unio Thomistica made 
its appearance in Rome this year under the auspices of the 
celebrated Dominican University of the Angelico. The ini- 
tial number (issued in May) contains an article by the Rev. 
R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., on St. Thomas’s doctrine re- 
garding the certainty of faith. 

The principle enunciated by the Angelic Doctor is: “The 
assent of faith in itself is more certain than any form of 
natural cognition, but accidentally and subjectively (secund- 
um quid et quoad nos) it is less certain than natural know- 
ledge based on direct evidence.” Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange, 
true to Thomistic principles, defends the intrinsic supernatur- 
ality of the act of faith and the Thomistic explanation of its 


nature—i.e. that the intellect, when assenting to a revealed 
truth, implicitly believes, at the same time, the authority of 
God revealing. Thus, the authority of God is both that 
which is believed and that by which one believes (id quod et 
id quo creditur). 


FRANCIS J. CONNELL, C.SS.R. 
Esopus, New York. 
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Criticisms and Wotes. 


THE IDEAL SEMINARY. By the Rev. Bernard Feeney. With an In- 
troduction by the Most Rev. Austin Dowling, Archbishop of St. Paul. 
Edited by the Rev. Jeremiah 0. Harrington, A.B., 8.1.B., St. Paul 
Seminary. New York: The Macmillan Oo. 1923. Pp. 152. 


This volume on the important subject of seminary training, as it 
is viewed by an American priest, consists of ten chapters which ap- 
peared originally in the pages of this Review. It was the author’s 
desire that his reflections should take the form of a permanent man- 
ual for the direction of those interested in the formation of priestly 
leadership to supplant the brick-and-mortar tendency threatening to 
dominate the spiritual aims of the pastoral office in our day and 
land of materialistic success. The author had ripened experience in 
both the practical mission field and in the career of professor of 
theology, and drew thence his convictions of the ideal of actual 
seminary education, especialiy amid our newly developing civilization. 
He died before he could collect and perfect his material in book 
form. Its preparation for final publication was reserved to his 
fellow professor, Father J. C. Harrington, and the modest volume, 
printed in Ireland, appears with a thoughtful and historical Intro- 
duction pointing out the place of the seminary in the Church’s 
economy, as projected since the Council of Trent. 

Father Feeney states his argument for a reinimation of the 
seminary life through the adoption of the spirit which brings back 
Christ in the conduct of the priest. Christ we find pictured in the 
Sacred Scriptures. The desired reénimation can be effected only by 
the men actually engaged in the training of the seminarist. Their 
choice by the bishop, and their personal responsibility, he considers 
a matter of supreme importance. “A fiendish person may by a 
stone-throw destroy a priceless work of art,” he argues, and so might 
a thoughtless educator in the seminary train a seminarist so super- 
ficially “‘ that there is no solid assurance of his persevering in the 
spirit of priestly life”. Our author makes no charges against our 
seminaries, but he maintains that the tendency toward degradation 
is common. ‘“ However perfect at the start, all human institutions 
drift toward disintegration. . . Community interest dwindles down 
to self-interest. Work becomes mechanical. The spirit of the 
founder dies out. . . This may be the fate of a seminary, and shall 
be its fate inevitably, if the causes of dissolution be not closely 
watched, and removed as they appear. Trivial and insignificant 
abuses have to be guarded against more vigilantly than those that are 
flagrant and grossly subversive. A loose screw, not larger than a 
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pin-head, may throw the machinery of a steel-plant out of gear. 
A little vanity in a seminarian, let grow unchecked, may develop 
into ruinous sensuality in the priesthood.” 

In view of these considerations the author suggests modifications 
and improvements. The essential elements of this process of re- 
organization constitute the ideal seminary. They are a realization 
of the Life of Christ; study of His doctrines and His actions; and 
drilling in the habits and practices which He taught and in which 
He trained His Apostles. Accordingly the author sketches the 
Apostolic Seminary, and thence deduces the principles that must 
guide the directors and instructors in our seminaries. ‘These prin- 
ciples are illustrated in the observance of the rule or discipline which 
affect alike the subjects and the superiors. While the student is 
bound to be punctual, reverent, careful in the performance of his 
appointed tasks, the superiors are expected, if they wish to make 
their instruction affective, to give the example of punctuality, rever- 
ence, and fidelity to duty. This illustration of principles is carried 
into the various departments of study. Here the author shows con- 
clusively the practical value of teaching in the seminary. The object 
is not chiefly to instruct the young seminarist in the ecclesiastical 
sciences, albeit that must always be kept in mind ; but the chief object 
of the discipline of study in ascetical, moral, dogmatic and pastoral 
theology is to develop the character of the individual student, so 
that he may act out his knowledge later from a sense of conviction 
rather than from that of obligation under ecclesiastical law. Hence 
the book concludes with a chapter on “ Character Building in the 
Theological Seminary ”’. 

Whilst the author writes for and of the clerical seminary as con- 
ducted by the secular clergy, he does not contemplate, as already 
implied, a seminary faculty in which every member is free to arrange 
his conduct, as would be the instructor in a lyceum or university. 
He assumes that the seminary imposes a rule of conduct, in harmony 
with the object of training the student, also upon its directors and 
instructors. In this sense the priests of St. Sulpice and the Orator- 
ians, as well as religious who, while taking no vows of poverty and 
obedience, nevertheless pledge themselves to the observance of a 
common rule calculated to teach the student by example as well as 
by precept, come under consideration in the ideal seminary. In other 
words, those who have made the training of the secular clergy, in 
seminaries on the model suggested by the Council of Trent, their 
special object—men like St. Charles, St. Vincent, St. Philip, Father 
Olier of St. Sulpice—saw the necessity of providing a fixed rule 
for those engaged in the same work. Archbishop Dowling in his 
Introduction incidentally dwells upon this feature when he refers 
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to the admirable spiritual training given under the rule of M. 
Olier. We expect to return to the subject of clerical training 
later, soliciting further discussion of seminary training in the United 
States and under similar conditions elsewhere. 


THE HISTORY OF THE POPES. From the Olose of the Middle Ages. 
Drawn from the Secret Vatican Archives and other original sources. 
From the German of Ludwig, Freiherr von Pastor. Edited by Ralph 
Francis Kerr of the London Oratory. Vol. XIV. Marcellus I1 (1555), 
and Paul IV (1555-1559). 3B. Herder Book Oo. St. Louis Mo. and 
London. 1924. Pp. 509. 


Recently we reviewed the thirteenth volume of Pastor’s History 
of the Popes, which dealt with the life of Julius III, one of the 
most important reigns in the long line of Roman pontiffs, not so 
much by reason of the Pontiff’s personal endowments, as for the com- 
bination of reform movements which centred round the Holy See 
in the Council of Trent, the organization of the Society of Jesus 
and its activity at home and abroad, together with the growth of 
Christianity in the New World. 

Marcellus II, of the Cervini family, remarkable for his bearing 
and consistent action as a priest, educator, public official at the 
court of Paul III, in his relations to Charles V of Spain and to 
Francis I, outspoken in his censure of the abuses in the Church of 
his day, unmoved by bribes and threats from the royal rivals court- 
ing Rome’s favor, and his election to the Pontificate while still in the 
vigor of manhood, is hailed by all the lovers of true religion. 

Although he held that lofty office for but twenty-two days, in that 
short span of time he accomplished an amount of work and left a 
memory to posterity that prompted the Roman poet Faustus Sabaeus 
to write: 


Marcelle—ubicunque jaces semper celebrabere 
Honorat non tumulus cinerem, sed cinis ipse locum. 


To the Cardinals who elected him he was known as a man of 
singular piety and humility. His love of learning was only equalled 
by his zeal to promote it, as is witnessed by his great work for the 
Holy See as custodian of the Vatican library. Though a secular 
priest and cardinal, he observed a strict rule in his daily life. On 
the day of his election to the pontificate he showed his purpose of 
reform by curtailing the coronation festivities. From the pen of a 
brother Cardinal, Ercole Gonzaga, we learn how averse he was to 
idle pomp, how scrupulous in attending to the petitions of humbler 
applicants, how careful to regulate the order of his household with 
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the utmost simplicity, how determined to see that the reforms 
ordered by his predecessor, and which he knew had not been 
carried out in many respects, were examined and rectified. He died 
as the result of overwork in the accomplishment of his sacred office. 
Respecting his preference of poverty those who buried him dared 
not violate that preference even in the dead. He was buried with 
the utmost simplicity: all Rome flocked to the tomb to weep for him 
without pomp and circumstance. 

When he was dead it was found that he had made detailed pro- 
vision for the administration of justice, had with marked impar- 
tiality provided for those to whom he was attached or indebted ; 
that he had laid down rules for the administration of the temporal 
concerns of the Church with strict economy and all-sided control. 
His first public appeal as Sovereign Pontiff was an address to the 
warring princes of Europe to make peace under the banner of Christ. 
Pastor does not omit to show that the reforms in the Curia caused 
murmuring and discontent among the ecclesiastical office-holders of 
his household; and that these cares from within must have tended 
to weaken his health and helped to bring about the stroke that meant 
death. They who had opposed him in his short life as pontiff 
bitterly mourned him in death; among them Charles V of Spain, 
who realized what a saintly and energetic a Pope they had lost. 

Very different in character and aims was the next Pope, elected 
after a bitter contest between parties opposed to each other on 
political grounds. Eventually Cardinal Carafa was by compromise 
elected to the pontifical throne and assumed the title of PaulIV. He 
at once asserted his full power. On the verge of eighty years his 
erect ascetical figure rose above his compeers amid the magnificent 
pageant of his enthronization. 

His rule is strongly marked during the four years of his Ponti- 
ficate by the severity of his reforms, though he did nothing to re- 
organize the suspended Council of Trent. In his aims to establish 
order at home, to restore Catholic prestige in England, to assert 
the rights of the Holy See against the encroachment of Catholic 
princes abroad, he was undoubtedly actuated by just motives. But 
the autocratic and ruthless methods he employed, his unusual temper 
and a distrust which ascribed his own ambitious motive to men like 
St. Ignatius, and hindered the Society from pursuing its aims of 
higher education and missionary extension, have left a shadow upon 
the otherwise grand and impressive figure of Paul IV. One gets a 
view of the human side of the administration of the Church; while 
the argument that demonstrates her indestructibility is thereby streng- 
thened. The sun of Divine truth does not forfeit its light and 
strength, though it may struggle through mists and clouds, all the 
while giving life and strength to the growth which it protects. 
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THE PROPHET OF OARMEL. By the Rev. Oharles B. Garside, M.A. 
A new edition with a Preface by the Rev. Edward Garesché, 8.J.— 
Revised by the Discalced Oarmelites: Monastery of St. Teresa and St. 
John of the Oross.—Wheeling: W. Virginia. 1924. Pp. 287. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF MARY AIKENHEAD, Foundress of the Oon- 
gregation of Irish Sisters of Oharity, 1787-1858. By a Member of 
the Oongregation. With a Preface by Father John Sullivan. 8.J. 
With Illustrations. Longmans, Green and Oo.—London, New York. 
Toronto, Bombay, Oaloutta, and Madras. 1924. Pp. 476. 


Father Garside in his eloquent introduction to the life of the great 
prophet whom tradition has placed in the Church of Christ as the 
founder and model of the Carmelite Order, contrasts two kinds of 
saints. First are those who, while they are conspicuous for their 
spiritual stature, have shown enough of the human in their daily 
intercourse with men, to make us feel that they are of the common 
mould. The realization that they are our brethren in the weak 
nature from which they raised themselves up in their following of 
Christ, begets the normal desire and courage to imitate them on 
natural grounds. There are other saints, cast apparently in heroic 
mould from their birth, who leave the impression that they are 
uncommon and immeasurably removed from ourselves by the gigantic 
nature of their spiritual gifts and mode of life. Nevertheless the 
latter, as much as the former, are designed, in God’s merciful re- 
lation to man, to serve as practical lights and guides in our efforts 
to attain to the restored likeness of original perfection in God. 

An illustration of this fact is presented in these two biographies, 
which picture to us the extremes of the prophet, the stern solitary of 
Galaad, and of the amiable Cork lady who, having been baptized ir 
the Episcopal church, eventually outdoes in virtue of living the 
Irish ancestors on her Catholic mother’s side. 

What we learn from the history of Elias the Carmelite prophet 
is the divinely attested power of faith and prayer, virtues which 
lead to the wondrous achievements as exemplified in the followers 
of the Rule of St. Teresa and of St. John of the Cross. 

As a biography in the ordinary sense of the word the life of the 
Thesbite Elias does not furnish such details as make up a continuous 
chain of interesting events. His appearance is sudden, like a stroke 
of lightning. He stands up before Achab, the idolatrous king of 
Israel, and announces famine and draught as God’s punishment 
upon the nation. The figure of the prophet is not that of a messenger 
but that of an avenger in whose power God has placed authority 
to destroy and preserve. He appears like a column of fire. Before 
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Achab can wreak his vengeance on the bringer of ill omens the 
seer disappears. Amid the common distress he is sheltered near 
the stream Cherith, fed by ravens, and by the widow of Sareptah. 
Again after three years he appears before Achab; this time with a 
challenge. The victory over the prophet priests of Baal is ac- 
companied by a return of rain. Once more the king, blinded and 
obdurate, as the murderer of Naboth, is denounced by the prophet, 
who finally earns the reward of being taken up to heaven. 

These facts are made the occasion by Father Garside of reflection 
on the spiritual value of courage in a holy cause, such as presents a 
singular contrast of qualities in one who, while fearless and bold in 
denouncing wrong, pours out his heart’s benevolence to save a poor 
widow of Sidon from hunger and from the sorrow of losing her 
child by death, thereby extolling the corporal and spiritual works 
of mercy. 

The reader readily perceives how such a description answers the 
purpose of a biography which takes value and imprimatur from the 
inspired author of the Book of Kings whence it is mainly taken. 
The story thus told reads well. It is in the literary order what 
Mendelssohn’s Oratorio is to the lovers of sacred music. 

Serving quite the same end, but by a wholly different literary pro- 
cess, the writer of the life and work of the Irish foundress presents 
an attractive model for the attainment of holiness. Though nomi- 
nally a Protestant and belonging to a family in easy social circum- 
stances, Mary Aikenhead is nursed in the humble home of an Irish 
Catholic farmer, to whose care the child was entrusted for the first 
six years of her life. When later she returns to the family circle of 
her father’s house she enters fully into the new life of pleasure, until 
the religious contrast bears in upon her young mind and carries her 
memory back to the affectionate spontaneity of her earlier devotion. 
The separation from her father, who becomes a Catholic on his death- 
bed, bids her promptly to adopt the faith in which she had been 
instructed by the humble Irish nurse who had taught her to love at 
least its graces. The girl of twelve comes also under the in- 
fluence of a priest, the Rev. Daniel Murray, later Archbishop of 
Dublin, who directs her talents and inclinations into a new channel 
of religious activity which the circumstances and immediate needs of 
Irish Catholics called for. After a novitiate in the Bar Convent at 
York she returns to Dublin prepared to enter upon any practical 
work of charity that should make appeal to her. Famine and 
plague soon pointed the way, and with a courage and spirit of 
sacrifice that overcame every obstacle, from critics as much as from 
friends, she succeeded in making the Congregation of Irish Sisters 
of Charity a power for good not only in Ireland but in France and 
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Australia. She infused the energy of divine love into countless 
hearts, and relieved misery through rescue and hospital work, every- 
where. A characteristic trait, showing the true religious, manifests 
itself especially in her letters to her nuns. When sometime later 
Mother Catherine MacAuley, foundress of the Sisters of Mercy, 
was moved to undertake similar work of charity under another rule 
of life, and established a house in Cork, Mother Aikenhead thought 
it wise to send a gentle word of warning to her Cork community (25 
Jan. 1833), writing: ‘‘ Yesterday four were professed at the House 
of Mercy. Let us take care of every illusion of false zeal or false 
love of our Institute. Both are intended for the same great end of 
promoting the glory of our Heavenly Father and the good of the 
poor. We cannot promote either, if charity does not reign in our 
hearts; all other feelings merge in self, and miserable earthly pre- 
ference of self will banish the Divine Spirit from us.” A more 
beautiful spirit can hardly be found in a superior. At her death at 
the age of 72 she could bequeath to the Catholic world the image of 
a perfect religious, as she is pictured in the biography before us. 
She proves the truth of the saying that an Irish nun trained under 
English discipline makes a model superior. 


DOOUMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE HISTORY OF THE OHUROH. 
Vol, II, 313-461 A.D. Edited by B. J. Kidd, D.D. (Translations of 
Ohristian Literature: Series VI, Select Passages.) Society for Pro- 
moting Ohristian Knowledge, London; The Macmillan 0o., New York. 


1923, Pp. 346, 


THE OHRISTIAN OHUROH IN THE EPISTLES OF 8ST. JEROME. By 
the Rev. L. Hughes, M.A., D.D., Vicar of Saffron Walden. London: 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge; The Macmillan 
Oo., New York. 1923. Pp, 117. 


Whilst the ecclesiastical student is, as a rule, taught from Latin 
texts, and familiarized with the patristic and conciliar sources of 
Catholic theology, more especially in its dogmatic aspects, he relies 
later on in his preaching and catechetical work upon apologetic 
handbooks in the vernacular. He will get substantial help from 
numerous translations published by the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge. These are as a rule done with scholarly care, giv- 
ing references and critical notes that serve as an inducement to more 
minute study. Dr. Kidd’s collection of documents, covering a cen- 
tury and a half of Catholic Church history during the critical 
period when, having emerged from the Catacombs and being freed 
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from pagan persecution, she was able to unfold the deposit of faith 
handed down from the Apostles, is a good example of the construc- 
tive work done by the Society. Its writers are actuated by motives 
of love for truth, though they do not profess adherence to the Roman 
Catholic Church. In a small volume of less than 350 pages we have 
238 pertinent citations on doctrine and discipline of the early 
Church, of documents from Eusebius, the Councils of Nicza, Alex- 
andria, Antioch, Constantinople, Chalcedon, and others; from the 
great Doctors and Fathers, popes, bishops, emperors, missionaries, as 
well as from heresiarchs when their testimony throws light upon the 
doctrines and practices of religion. The sources quoted include such 
widely separate witnesses as Athanasius of Alexandria, and Ulfilas, 
St. Etheria and St. Patrick, Valentiania III, the defender of papal 
prerogatives, and Iazdegerd, king of Persia, the persecutor of Chris- 
tians. All this is valuable material for the student of church his- : 
tory as well as of religion in which the editor does not mar his ad 
material by partisan comment or personal points of view. ot 

Another class of studies in church history published under the ae 
auspices of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge is that 


which includes Dr. Hughes’s characterization of the Christian Church “ a. 
taken from the Letters of St. Jerome. These letters cover a wide on 
range and deal with the morals of the clergy, their grades and ranks, € 


their asceticism, polemics, heresies, and the general conduct of wor- 
ship and religious practice intended to indicate the prevailing doc- ji 
trine and liturgical usage of the time. Excepting the Migne edition of om 
Latin Patrology, Dr. Hughes draws in the main from non-Catholic He 
sources, and whilst this does not appear to affect materially his quo- bee 
tations from the Epistles of St. Jerome, it considerably influences , es 
the author’s interpretation, sometimes, we regret to note here, at the > a 
expense of historical truth. Thus, speaking of the position of ar 
deacons, Dr. Hughes quotes from St. Jerome (Ep. CXLVI) an in- e ¥ 
dictment to the effect that the diaconate was held by many of the . 
clergy and people to be above the presbyterate in authority. “At - 
Rome apparently a presbyter could only be ordained on the recom- = 
mendation of a deacon”, and “their (the deacons’) pay, too, was ie 
higher than that of the priesthood, probably because of the fewness & 
of their number” (p. 11). The latter statement is made on the 


authority of Zozomen, who “says that there were only seven in ee 
Rome” (ibid.). Dr. Hughes here speaks of deaconship as a sacred  % 
order which leads to the priesthood. As a matter of fact the seven a 
Roman Deacons were a class distinct from deacons in the ordinary .@ 


sense, as are to-day the Cardinal Deacons of the Roman Church. 
They represented a dignity that still continues in the Church, and 
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the incumbents of which have authority over bishops and priests in 
general, even though they be not themselves actually in priest’s 
orders. They were even in St. Jerome’s time known as “ Diaconi 
Regionarii”, to distinguish them from the “ Diaconi Stationarii”, 
of whom there were many who served the priests at the altar. Their 
superiority was of an administrative character only, and stood toward 
the priestly order in the same way as a governor in the former Papal 
States was regarded by the clergy of those States. This distinction 
entirely removes the impression that the diaconate was supposed to 
be above the priesthood. Zozomen mentions many subordinate dea- 
cons in other parts of his writings, though he does not speak of the 
common order at Rome. 

There are other inaccuracies which lead to misconceptions of St. 
Jerome’s character in Dr. Hughes’s method of citation. Speaking of 
the saint’s “ exaggerated view of virginity as the one and only per- 
fect way of life, and his equally unreasonable depreciation of God’s 
ordinance of matrimony ”’, he commends Dr. T. R. Glover’s note in 
Life and Letters in the Fourth Century, where the latter (p. 127) 
writes: “Jerome is never so copious or so colored as when he dilates 
on the glory of celibacy, and the poverty, pettiness, and ignominy of 
married life.”” Now if both authors had done a little more reading 
of St. Jerome’s Epistles they might have discovered that he explains 
and fully justifies what he says in two letters to his friend Pamma- 
chius who had sent him an account of an apostate monk in Rome 
making the identical charges which Dr. Glover and Dr. Hughes 
repeat. St. Jerome says that he was writing polemically (gymnas- 
tikos), not expounding doctrine on marriage and its dignity. Hence 
he lays emphasis on the advantages of virginity. Helvidius, an Arian 
layman, had intemperately attacked the Catholic doctrine of the per- 
petual virginity of the Mother of Christ. Afterward a Roman monk 
Jovinian, whom the saint calls an ‘“ Epicurus Christianus”, had 
published similar depreciations of the virginal state. Against these 
two St. Jerome addressed his Adversus Helvidium de Mariae Vir- 
ginitate perpetua, and two books Adversus Jovinianum. Naturally 
he extols the state of virginity, as does St. Paul in his Epistle (1: 7) 
to the Corinthians and by implication also when he recommends 
bishops not to marry a second time. He defends the superiority of 
chastity to marital indulgence, though lawful, and in doing so points 
out the weaknesses of the latter. In the Epist. XLVIII and again 
in L we get the true mind of St. Jerome, though no doubt he wished 
to extol celibacy, as does the Apostle of the Gentiles when he quotes 
his own example as worthy of imitation. 
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OAMPAIGNING FOR OHRIST. By David Goldstein and Martha Moore 
Avery. The Pilot Publishing 0o., Boston, Mass. 1924. Pp. 457. 


This book will interest the present reader chiefly for two reasons— 
the one personal, the other doctrinal. On the personal side it tells 
a story of zeal and courage and sacrifice for the spread of the faith. 
Doctrinally it presents the truths which the authors explained to the 
man in the street on their unique trans-continental mission. 

Mr. Goldstein, as the reader will doubtlessly remember, is a con- 
vert from Judaism. Mrs. Avery is a convert from Protestant Epis- 
copalianism. In gratitude for the gift of faith the two converts 
founded or at least were largely influential in establishing The Cath- 
olic Truth Guild, and in accord with the purpose and spirit of that 
organization they embarked on their crusade or rather “ campaign 
for Christ”. Starting out on an auto-van publicly blessed in Boston 
by Cardinal O’Connell, 1 July, 1917, they made a tour of some of 
the principal parts of Massachusetts—setting up their auto-rostrum 
in the streets, addressing the assembled crowds and distributing 
Catholic publications. 

After several weeks thus spent they departed for the Pacific 
coast, sending the car in advance by freight. At the Golden Gate 
their auto-van was more substantially rebuilt and after a brief mis- 
sionary tour of California they started on their return journey of 
thirteen thousand miles, halting here and there on the way to address 
the multitudes and to distribute Catholic literature. With rare 
exceptions the “ campaigners” were welcomed by bishops, priests, 
and the Catholic laity, while almost invariably the non-Catholic 
crowds listened attentively and respectfully; not infrequently in- 
dividuals asking questions and seeking for private interviews. The 
whole journey and the general experience of these lay missionaries 
went to show that religion has still a hold on the vast multitude of 
the unchurched ; and that the average man and woman are ready to 
hear, inquire into and read the message that is brought to them. The 
field is white with the harvest and the workers—few though they be 
in this sort of reaping—gather fruit which, even if it be not brought 
at once into barns always visible to human eyes, appears nevertheless 
to be made more nearly ready and probably often to be actually 
garnered for the heavenly Householder. 

The personal experience of these zealous lay teachers occupies but 
a small part of the volume. The greater portion is taken up with 
the substance of the instruction communicated to the crowds gathered 
around the auto-van on the highways. We say the substance, for the 
matter is not shaped in the form of address or lecture. It covers 
such topics as the average public are likely to be interested in from 
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experience or casual reading; namely, the Bible, Christ, Peter, the 
Church, the Jew, the Sects, Education, Good Works. The Sacra- 
ments are likewise explained in some detail. 

Both writers having been prior to their conversion active in the 
Socialist movement are intimately: conscious of the temper, the 
tone, the spirit of the popular mind, and having had much ex- 
perience in addressing that mind they know how to gain and hold 
the attention of their peculiar audiences. 

Priests therefore, especially such as are thinking seriously about 


, bringing Catholic truth to the people who refuse to come to church, 


will be interested in this adventure of Campaigning for Christ. The 
faith, zeal, courage of these lay apostles cannot fail of being stimulat- 
ing examples, while the experience of the campaigners and the line 
of conferences they employed will undoubtedly prove interesting 
and informing. The book will be especially suggestive and in- 
structive to others of the laity who under the urgency and guidance 
of the clergy may desire to go forth and do likewise. 

The volume is provided with a valuable table of contents and a 
good index which unlocks the large amount of statistical and mis- 
cellaneous information enmassed between the covers. 

It is to be hoped that a second edition will soon be demanded 
which will afford the opportunity to correct a few minor inaccuracies 


and typographical errors. 


OHRISTIAN SOHOOLS AND SOHOLARS, or, Sketches of Education from 
the Ohristian Era to the Oouncil of Trent. By Mother Francis Ra- 
phael, 0.8.D. (Augusta Theodosia Drane). New edition, edited by 
Walter Gumbley, 0.P. New York: Benziger Brothers. 1924. Pp. 
xvi—742, 


HISTORY OF OHRISTIAN EDUOATION. By Pierre J. Marique, Pd.D., 
Ph.D. Volume I. New York: Fordham University Press. 1924. 


Pp. xiii—209. 


The fingers of one hand will suffice to count the number of recom- 
mendable books on the history of education. Foremost on the brief 
list stands the first of the two books above. And that both on the 
ground of its wealth of historical information and its distinctive 
grace of style. The author, as humble a religious as she was an 
accomplished scholar, withheld her name, secular as well as relig- 
ious, from the title page. Both however receive a place in the recent 
edition. The two volumes of the original are now compressed into 
one. The compression has resulted in no diminution of the subject 
matter and with little sacrifice of the comeliness of form; the quan- 
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titative alteration having been effected simply by employing paper 
of a lighter fiber. The textual improvements are of secondary im- 
portance, consisting as they do merely of occasional references to the 
pertinent literature that has appeared since the book first saw the 
light in 1867. The reissuance of a book so well known calls for no 
detailed review at this late date. Its permanent place and prestige 
have long ago been assigned to it and for all time assured. 

The work, as its title suggests, envisages education on the side of 
its agencies personal and institutional, surveying them from their 
rise first in the East and then in the West as far down as the Protes- 
tant Revolution and the Counter-Reformation inaugurated by the 
Council of Trent. The school and the scholar are placed in the 
foreground, as they were founded, stimulated, and directed by the 


Christian faith and life. 


In the other book in title above the educative work of the Church 
stands to the front, the teacher and the institution being less promi- 
nent. Accordingly a number of subjects treated in its nine chapters 
would seem to belong rather to the history of the Church than to the 
history of education. Thus we find at the beginning a sketch of the 
Roman world, with the geographical, political, industrial, cultural, 
and moral conditions delineated. Farther on there is an outline of 
the national history of the Western World, and beyond that an 
account of Mohammedanism, feudalism, chivalry, the crusades, medi- 
eval industrial conditions, the guilds, and so on. Taking, however, 
the author’s viewpoint, all these topics have a necessary place in a 
work whose aim is to explain how the Church educated the 
Romans and the new nations of the West not only in schools but in 
every department of human life. Christianity is shown to have 
“organized a system of schools, elementary, secondary and higher, 
which knowing no distinction of class or nationality and being con- 
trolled by the Church, formed a public system of schools in a sense 
which had never been realized before nor has been since”. But the 
school “was only one of the many Christian educative agencies. 
Through her Sacraments and prayers, her festivals, her ritual and 
places of worship, through preaching and missions, through the work 
of her religious congregations, through every social institution, per- 


vaded as it was with the spirit of Christianity, the Church exerted a 


deep influence on her fold” (p. 203). From this standpoint the 
book may be styled a series of chapters from the Christian Philosophy 
of European History. As such it possesses a distinctive value which 
is further enhanced by the specifically educational history which it 


unfolds. 
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The present volume is the first of a projected series on the history 
of education. It covers the subject from the opening of the Christian 
era to the fifteenth century. 

Based partly on original sources and partly on a wide range of the 
related literature, amply documented, provided with lists of questions 
for discussion, a serviceable bibliography, and an adequate index, the 
work makes a valuable college text book; while the smoothly fluent 
style and the many fine halftone illustrations commend it as an attrac- 
tive cultural medium to the educated reader, lay, cleric, or religious. 


THE NEW SYSTEMATIO OALENDAR, 1925. 28 Days per Month and 
13 Months per Year. Oompiled by the Rev. Louis Unger, Lorain, 
Ohio.—Julis Konery: Oleveland, Ohio. 


Although the change in the Universal Calendar which has been 
under consideration for a number of years has not been officially 
settled either by the secular or the ecclesiastical authorities, the one 
here published, collaterally with the Gregorian calendar, is the one 
apparently most favored by the leaders and eventual judges of the 
movement. As we have discussed the question of calendar reform 
on different occasions, most of our readers are familiar with the ir- 
regularities that call for a new arrangement of the days under the 
solar and the lunar system. The agreement which has fixed upon 
thirteen months of twenty-eight days, each beginning with Sunday, 
is disturbed only by the overlapping of one day from the 365 days 
of the old reckoning. This day is assigned as a dies non (Thanks- 
giving Day), at the end of the year, or, as some have advocated, it 
may be ignored until seven days are reached which become then an 
extra week. This latter method preserves the seven-day system of 
weeks, indicated in the Scriptural injunction of the Sabbath. 

Meanwhile attempts are rife to try out the system of 13 months 
of twenty-eight days; and the Rev. Louis Unger’s calendar offers 
an easy opportunity to familiarize us with the result. This is of 
special importance to Catholics, since they observe a fixed cycle of 
feasts apart from the commercial and secular reckonings which make 
such calculation a fixed and necessary institution. 

We have then in this new form an extra month inserted between 
July and August, under the title of “ Medius” or Middle Month. 
The New Year begins with Sunday. So does every month and every 
week. The Sundays occur always on the Ist, 8th, 15th, and 22nd 
days. The Mondays always on the 2nd, 9th, 16th, and 23rd days of 
each month. Calculation as to future events is thus made compara- 
tively easy. We know invariably that Advent occurs on Sunday, Ist 
of December; that the feast of the Immaculate Conception falls on 
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the following Sunday, 8 December; Christmas always on a Wednes- 
day, 25th December; Ash Wednesday invariably on 25th February; 
St. Patrick’s Day always on Tuesday, 17th March; Easter Sunday 
on 15th April; Ascension Thursday, on 26th May; and the Assump- 
tion of Our Lady on Sunday, 15th August; All Saints’ Day on 
Sunday, Ist November. It is readily seen from these data that 
Catholic holidays are likely to be placed in a way that facilitates 
their popular observance. The makers of the new Calendar no 
doubt had this fact in mind, for a very large proportion of the 
people who use the calendar are influenced by religious considerations. 
The present specimen is well printed and serves the purpose of a 
wall calendar such as is found in counting-rooms and public offices. 
It compares the old and new calendars at a glance. At the same 
time the price (25 cents) is reasonable enough to allow of its com- 
mon use. 

SERMONS INEDITS — Une Station 4 la Sorbonne (VI édition). Par 

l’Abbé Henri Perreyve. P. Téqui, Libraire Editeur: Paris. 1924. 


There is something so exquisitely engaging in the writings of 
Henri Perreyve, the intimate of Lacordaire and Gratry, that one 
loves to linger over the thought of them as over the fragrance of 
thyme or lilies. His sermons are not characterized by the brilliance 
of the great French orators, but they reveal a depth of thought and 
sympathy expressed with the accuracy and choice of words that sug- 
gest the teacher at the Sorbonne. His Lettres and Méditations are 
reflected in his sermons, and everywhere they are the utterances of a 
holy priest besides being the Pensées choisies of a literary artist. 
Perhaps one should hardly recommend these sermons to American 
preachers. ‘Their form is not adapted to our conditions of life or to 
our modes of thought or expression. And yet they invite reflection 
in an original way upon topics that engage the educated and those 
who have an appreciation of the higher aims in life. Such is the 
trend, for example, of the discourse on the vocation of the fine arts 
addressed to an association of musicians who met each year, on the 
feast of the Annunciation of Our Lady in the church of Notre 
Dame at Paris, to consecrate their labors to Mary’s honor; or the 
sermon on the poverty of Jesus in our Tabernacles delivered to the 
Tabernacle Society in the Church of St. Thomas of Aquin; or again 
the discourse preached to the Polish exiles at their annual Requiem 
service, on national justice and peace; on Mary as the Queen of the 
sciences; and so on. Some of these reflections are not new; but 
they are not so well known as to forbid our mentioning them for 
the benefit of those who seek fresh material as incentives for medita- 
ting upon and teaching the word of God. 


Literary Chat. 


Errors of history live long and die 
slowly. Many of them seem to be 
indestructible. Such for instance is 
the claim that democracy and civil 
liberty sprang from the philosophy of 
the sixteenth-century Revolution and 
the teachings of Luther and his fol- 
lowers. The claim, though demol- 
ished by Balmes, Kurth, Guizot, and 
many other recognized scholars, has 
never been dispelled from the general 
consciousness. It is gratifying there- 
fore to find the subject ably dis- 
cussed in a booklet issued by the 
International Catholic Truth Society 
(pp. 144, Brooklyn, N. Y.). The 
title is American Democracy and 
Catholic Doctrine—a Study in the 
Origin and Development of Democ- 
racy by Sylvester J. McNamara, M.A. 
The material appeared previously in 
Truth, the well known organ of the 
I. C. T. S. Mr. McNamara sketches 
the history of Democracy from the 
beginnings of Christianity, down 
through the Middle Ages, during the 
Reformation period and subsequently. 
He also traces the sources of Amer- 
ican Democracy and the Declaration 
of Independence and proves convinc- 
ingly that neither owe their origin to 
Rousseau and the Contrat Social. It 
is a solid, clear and well-written 
tractate and should do good not only 
by dispelling inveterate prejudices re- 
garding the attitude of the Church 
to American Democracy but also by 
furnishing our Catholic laymen and 
women with instruction on a subject 
concerning which they are too often 
uninformed or indeed misinformed. 


Under the title Political and Social 
Philosophy, Dr. O’Mahony, well and 
favorably known for his edition of 
French Sermons and Panegyrics of 
the Saints from Bossuet and Bour- 
daloue, has translated and edited 
about a dozen of the Conferences of 
Pére Lacordaire. Besides treating of 
the influence of the Church on the 
leading social virtues, these discourses 
cover her relations to the State, to 
civil liberty, political authority, and 
so on. While social and civil con- 
ditions have changed greatly since 
the saintly Dominican electrified the 


elite who thronged the spacious cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame, nevertheless the 
great principles, philosophical, ethical 
and social which he expounded and 
vivified by his burning eloquence, are 
immutable and are as applicable to 
present-day conditions as they were 
to the social and civic state of things 
in the middle decades of the nine- 
teenth century. Lacordaire’s thoughts 
are no less practical than they are 
inspiring. Not the least valuable 
feature of the present collection are 
the editor’s annotations wherein side- 
lights drawn from kindred literature 
are thrown upon Lacordaire’s ideas 
and teachings. The book is hand- 
somely issued by Kegan Paul, of 
London, and Herder Book Co. of St. 
Louis. 


For some time the attention of 
apologists and home missionaries, es- 
pecially in large industrial centers, 
has been directed toward the conver- 
sion of our Jewish fellow citizens. 
There are organized movements in 
progress to this end, started in Euro- 
pean Ghettos, but taken up with 
singular earnestness in cities like New 
York. To priests whose opportunities 
bring them in contact with Jewish 
people a modest volume by a convert 
from Judaism, Miss Rosalie Marie 
Levy, under the title Why Jews Be- 
come Catholics, will prove of special 
interest and help in furthering con- 
versions. It gives in brief narrative 
the history of prominent converts 
from Judaism. Among the forty-odd 
examples we find representatives from 
all walks of life, educators, artists, 
professional men and women, persons 
of wealth and distinction, many of 
whom devoted their means and talents 
to religion as priests, monks, and 
nuns, thus proving not merely their 
sincerity but the realization of the 
Messianic hopes in Christ’s service. 


The same writer issued some years 
ago a booklet, The Heavenly Road, 
in which she shows how the logical 
thought and consistent path through 
the reading of the Old Testament in- 
evitably leads the devout Jewish 
seeker of truth into the Catholic 
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Church. Besides being interesting 
and of apologetic value, it contains 
some new illustrations from real life, 
and modern in type, by which priests 
may give color and force to their ser- 
mons and instructions. (Publisher: 
R. M. Levy, 14 E. 29th Street, New 
York). 


The Catholic Writers’ Guild of 
America (128 W. Seventy-First Street, 
N. Y.) publishes a handsome News 
Bulletin as its official organ begin- 
ning with August last. The imme- 
diate object of the Guild is to “unite 
in its ranks all Catholic writers in 
order (a) that the writers shall be- 
come better Catholics; (b) that the 
Catholics become better writers, and 
(c) that Catholic thought on vital 
questions of the day shall receive a 
proper hearing.” The leaders of such 
a program need and deserve every 
help; for they are before a most 
difficult task. 


A leading feature of that task we 
take to be the power of discrimina- 
tion, and the courage to maintain a 
judgment and standard in writing 
which prevent the personal energies 
of the individual from supplanting ob- 
jective valuation of their work and 
the work of their fellows. Two 
things make for progress in the cause 
of Catholic literature; and they are 
not necessary for what we commonly 
term success. One is an absolutely 
high standard of spiritual values. 
The other is work, work, work, as 
Canon Sheehan used to say, repeating 
Carlyle. 


Verboten is a sheet being pub- 
lished in Chicago which makes a 
special appeal to Catholic patronage 
under the plea of supporting our in- 
terests. Priests who have thought- 
fully read the first issue need not be 
told what an insidious hostility to the 
faith of Catholics lurks under the 
printed words. 


Matre and Company (Chicago) 
publish a prettily illustrated (in 
colors) interpretation of the Our 
Father in which the Psalter is issued 
by way of parallel. The letterpress 
is designed for young readers; and 
the sixteen quarto pages help to 


solve one of the Christmas gift prob- 
lems for children. 


Among recent publications of Lives 
of Saints we receive number two of 
the Orchard Books, The Lives of the 
Brethren of the Order of Preachers, 
1206-1259, translated by Fr. P. Con- 
way, O.P., and introduced by Fr. 
Bede Jarrett, O.P. This gives the 
story of the Foundation of the Order 
and the Legend of St. Dominic, to- 
gether with the doings of the first 
brethren, notably Blessed Jordan of 
Saxony. Whilst there is much that 
to the critical mind is purely legen- 
dary, those who appreciate the spirit 
of the ages of Faith will find only 
edification. (Benziger Brothers, New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago.) 


A new edition (sold for the benefit 
of Tyburn Convent, London) of 7y- 
burn and the English Martyrs by 
Dom Bede Camm, is issued to bring 
the contents into line with the for- 
ward step in 1923, making the 252 
martyrs subject for the Apostolic 
Process of Canonization. They are 
called “Venerable” and thus enjoy 
a certain cult in Catholic liturgical 
devotion, 


The Rev. L. X. Fernandes, Indian 
Missionary and zealous promoter of 
popular education, Madras, has caused 
the printing (by the C, N. T. Insti- 
tute, Vepery, Madras) of Father F. 
W. Faber’s English translation of 
The Life of St. Francis Xavier, 
originally written in Italian by Frs. 
Bartoli and Maffei of the Society of 
Jesus. The volume is part of the 
“Pro Deo et Patria” Series, and 
bound to spread the missionary spirit 
among the Catholics of India. 


From St. Anthony’s Press, Forest 
Gate, London, are issued several 
pamphlets dealing with Francisan 
Activities in England and Scotland. 
The topics are suggested by the oc- 
currence of the seventh centenary of 
the coming of the Friars to England. 
The series includes papers by Frs D. 
Devas, V. Fitzgerald, A. Murphy, M. 
Creamer, C. Walmsley, and a Tertian 
nun of the O. F. M. 


The Catholic Social Year Book is 
always a valuable contribution to the 
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literature of social science. The issue 
of 1924, the fifteenth annual, is entitled 
Letters on Social History. When we 
have said that the letters were con- 
tributed originally to The Christian 
Democrat by Father Plater, nothing 
need be added in commendation of 
either their matter or their form. 
Written for the service of Catholic 
Evidence Lecturers, they retain in 
their reimpression the wealth of apol- 
ogetical fact and argument and the 
simple form of expression which made 
them so serviceable in the cause for 
whose vindication they were first com- 
piled. In the twelve letters which 
make up the contents of the booklet, 
an outline of the labor problem as it 
was confronted in pre-Christian times 
by slavery and as it was treated in the 
Middle Ages by feudalism and the 
guild organization under the Church’s 
inspiration and guidance, is unfolded. 
The subject is a large one but within 
the limits of less than eighty pages 
quite a comprehensive and distinct 
survey is presented. (Catholic Social 
Guild) (Oxford, England.) 


The Dearest Girl is the title of a 
recent novel by Marion Ames Taggart. 
The chief role is taken by Pamela 
Harcourt who, orphaned at the age of 
fourteen, goes to live with her aged 
and wealthy aunt, whose name she 
bears. Pam is an unbaptized Protes- 
tant, but she meets with the Larkins, 
a Catholic family of humble though 
virtuous estate; and won by their 
cheerfulness and simple goodness she 
is drawn to the Faith. When she de- 
clares her intention of becoming a 
Catholic her aunt disowns Pam and 
sends her to the two half-sisters who 
had set their hopes on sharing the 
elder Pamela’s fortune. 

However, Aunt Pamela on reflec- 
tion and out of admiration for the 
child’s firmness of character—which 
in so far resembles her own— relents 
and bequeaths her wealth to Pam, and 
the story moves on naturally to a 
happy ending. Pam’s is a charming 
personality, open, frank, cheery, one 
that well deserves the title “ the dear- 
est girl”; one, too, that our parochial 
and convent school maidens, and even 
their elders, will be the better for 
knowing and imitating. It is a 
healthy story, hearty, humorous, and 
agreeably told. (Benziger Brothers.) 


Lovers of boys as well as the boys 
thus loved will be glad to get hold of 
Cecily Hallack’s Beardless Counsel- 
lors. She tells the experiences and 
reflections of her boy-tramps with 
such exquisite candor and grace that 
one wonders how she could know 
without being a tramp herself. But 
women have the keys that unlock the 
hearts of young boys and if they use 
their power with the good-humored 
charm of this English writer the out- 
come cannot but be good men. For 
that reason priests may find some- 
thing to learn from the nineteen chap- 
ters of this story of boy scouts largely 
told by themselves. (Sands and Co., 
London: B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.) 


The difficulty of selecting the 
proper gift book for “that boy” has 
been lessened this season by the pub- 
lication of a new story by Fr. Boyton. 
The title, Where Monkeys Swing, is 
itself sufficiently exhilarating to create 
thrills in the insides of any healthy 
boy. The lad who has read Cobra 
Island or Whoopee! will know what 
to expect when he learns that he is 
going to hunt for monkeys with 
Mousie Moran in the jungles of India 
up beyond Bombay, fight black pan- 
thers, scotch deadly cobras, and in- 
cidentally learn something on the spot 
of the experiences of the missionary 
hero who exchanges the comforts of 
“God’s Own Country” for the pov- 
erty and privations of the squalid 
huts of the Hindustanees, Like the 
author’s previous books this story of 
Indian jungles, school, and village 
life, though vibrant with the boy’s 
contacts with nature, touches skilfully 
here and there the note that keeps 
him mindful of higher things and 
motives. (Benziger Brothers, New 
York.) 


All, young and old, who have read 
The Outlaws of Ravenhurst, by L. M. 
Wallace, will welcome another story 
from the same gifted pen. If any- 
thing, The Lure of the West is more 
intensely gripping than its predeces- 
sor; albeit, it may for that very 
reason be perhaps less plausible, while 
the several episodes of the narrative 
may not be so closely interwoven as a 
critic of literary art might demand. 
None the less it is a powerful story— 
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original, individual, non-conventional. 
The writer is endowed with a most 
vivid and rapidly constructive imagi- 
nation and a rare power of pictur- 
esque and swiftly stacatoed expression 
—gifts that should harvest even 
greater values if devoted to short 
story production. (Joseph H. Meier, 
Chicago.) 


The gift problem is likely to be 
still further lessened by the advent 
of Dr. Walsh’s recent book The 
World’s Debt to the Catholic Church 
(Boston: The Stratford Publishing 
Co.). With his wonted fluency and 
varied culture the genial Doctor tells 
what the Church has done along the 
Christian centuries for the fine arts, 
science, philosophy and the manifold 
institutions of beneficence, corporal 
and spiritual. Whatever Dr. Walsh 
writes is sure to be illuminating and 
cheerful—just the qualities one looks 
for in a gift token. Needless to say, 
his latest book is no exception in this 
respect. 


Battailles d’Idées by Canon Bouys- 
some of the diocese of Tulle in 
France is one of those books of many- 
sided culture which, to use the words 
of the Bishop of that Diocese, “ in- 
terests, draws [the newer word would 
be intrigues] and captivates” the 
reader, be he a philosopher, a savant, 
or a man of letters. The ideas over 
which the “ battles” are waged relate 
to God, to the good (and evil), and 
to the true. The problems that centre 
in these supreme objects are discussed 
between a chief of the medical staff, 
a major in the late war, and a priest, 
his secretary. The physician is an 
avowed sceptic and an infidel, but he 
has a warm regard for his clerical 
secretary, and the two on their walks 
discuss the most vital problems of 
philosophy and religion. The dia- 
logue form admits of the interplay of 
keen dialectic, with the facts and 
theories of science. The whole is 
conveyed with a wealth of culture and 
literary distinction which relieves the 
metaphysical abstractions from all 
aridity and captivates the intellect by 
the play of wit and brilliant rejoinder. 
The book in subject and style is not 
unlike Fr. Hughes’s engaging vol- 
ume On Truth. The conversational 
form will be especially appreciated 


by students of the French language. 
It will prove both culturally and 
linguistically serviceable. (Paris, 
Gabriel Beauschene). 


The Catholic’s Manual is especially 
prepared for the use of Catholics who 
wish to practise their religion under- 
standingly. This means that it con- 
joins an adequate amount of instruc- 
tion, doctrinal and liturgical, with a 
comprehensive and judicious selection 
of devotions for ordinary as well as 
special occasions. The volume is of 
a convenient size, neatly made and 
strongly bound. The type is clear 
and the paper practically opaque, not- 
withstanding the goodly number of 
pages—features that commend the 
book to the average person. Lastly, 
the contents have been revised and 
corrected in accord with the New 
Code. (Diederich-Schaefer Co., Mil- 
waukee.) 


The REvIEw has previously called 
attention to the National Health 
Series —a_ collection of booklets 
(averaging about 18000 words apiece) 
each of which is compiled by a recog- 
nized authority on the respective sub- 
ject, and deals in accurate but rela- 
tively untechnical terms with some 
particular department of hygiene, 
preventive or remedial, individual or 
collective. The series, consisting in 
all of twenty booklets, has just been 
completed by the issuance of the con- 
cluding six. It is impossible for us 
to treat of these separately. The fol- 
lowing titles of the latest additions 
will give the reader an idea of the 
general scope of the series and the 
pertinence of the individual treatises 
to his own personal or professional 
needs and relations. The list, more- 
over, may suggest to the priest the 
importance of these little manuals for 
his pastoral and educational ministry. 
Adolescence; Educational and Hy- 
gienic Problems, by Maurice A. Bige- 
low, Ph. D., Exercises for Health, by 
Lena L. Meanes, M. D., The Child in 
School; Care of Its Health, by 
Thomas D. Wood, M. D.; The Health 
of the Worker; How to Safequard 
It, by Lee K. Frankel, Ph. D.; Home 
Care of the Sick, by Clara D Noyes, 
R. N.; Your Mind and You; Mental 
Health, by George K. Pratt, M. D. 
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The volumette entitled Your Mind 
and You is likely to afford hints of 
value for the priestly ministry. 
Mental upsets, insanity, nervousness, 
crime, delinquency, dependency, and 
the like, are borderland phenomena 
the interpretation whereof calls for 
knowledge and experience of physical 
as well as psychical conditions, causes 
and effects; and the priest may and 
should avail himself of suggestions 
afforded by books of this kind. So 
too with the volume on Adolescence. 
On the other hand, his experience 
supplemented by treatises on the 
spiritual life, teaches him that he 
possesses in the confessional, helps 
and remedies such as no amount of 
psycho-analysis, particularly of the 
Freudian variety, is capable of sup- 
plying. This of course is not meant 
to imply that psychiatry is of no ser- 
vice. In its place and in the hands 
of prudent experts it may relieve and 
even cure certain mental disorders, es- 
pecially in the case of subjects to 
whom the Sacrament of Penance is an 
unknown or unused remedy. The 
National Health Series is published 
by Funk and Wagnalls, N. Y. 


Convent School Girls have another 
treat prepared for them in The 
Awakening of Edith by Inez Speck- 
ing, whose Missy has but lately fur- 
nished them such innocent and delight- 
ful entertainment. Edith is a wholly 
original character. Impulsive but of 
a fundamentally wholesome nature— 
kind, sympathetic and ever alert to 
catch or create the funny side of 
school life and experience, whether 
in class, hall, dormitory, or play- 
ground—she is loved alike by her 
companions and by her teachers, who 
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see that her faults spring from 
thoughtlessness and the innocent flow 
of sheer playfulness. In the end, at 
the closing of Fr. O’Connor’s retreat, 
the undercurrent of her truer noble 
self comes to the surface and the 
higher direction which it is thence- 
forward to take is left to the easy 
surmise of the discerning reader. 

Though the setting of the story is 
the Convent Academy, the characters 
are such as will appeal to healthy 
young maidens generally. Religious 
teachers too will find im its pages 
recreation and maybe some educa- 
tional suggestions. (Benziger 
Brothers.) 


Mother St. Paul has added another 
volume to the list of spiritual treat- 
ises, wherein she considers our Lord 
in various human relationships. 
(Ortus Christi, Lumen Christi, Dona 
Christi, and others.) The recent ac- 
cession is called Societas Christi. 
Under this title she molds the Exer- 
cises of St. Ignatius into an eight- 
day retreat. The material is ar- 
ranged under “ Day” headings: Day 
of Awakening; Day of Fear; Day of 
Repentance; Day of Generosity; and 
so on for the eight “ Days”. Each 
day’s meditations are analyzed and 
presented schematically, so that the 
eye is made to help the spiritual fac- 
ulties. The writer has had much ex- 
perience in giving the Exercises at 
the Birmingham House of Retreats, 
and the present book has developed 
a sound theory from long practice, 
a theory which religious—both those 
who give and those who make re- 
treats—will find serviceable and easily 
adaptable. (Pp. 244. Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 


Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND DEVOTIONAL. 
Gop 1n His Wortp. By Edward F. Garesché, S.J., M.A., LL.B. Illus- 


trated from photographs taken by author. 


Frederick Pustet Co., New York 


and Cincinnati. 1924. Pp. ix—176. Price, $1.50. 


Pore Pius X. Pope of Favors. By the Rev. G. Galloni, S.J. Foreword by 
the Right Rev. L. C. Casartelli, Bishop of Salford. Translated from Italian 
by E. Seton. D. Bann & Co., 26 East St., Rochdale, England. 1924. Pp. 82. 


Price, $0.15. 
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MysTERIES OF FAITH. Redemption. Containing Reflections, Meditations and 
Devotions on Passion of Our Lord, and Novena to Sacred Heart. By St. 
Alphonsus Maria de Liguori, Bishop of St. Agatha, and Founder of Congrega- 
tion of Most Holy Redeemer. Translated from Italian, and edited by the 
Right Rev. Robert A. Coffin, late Bishop of Southwark. Benziger Bros., New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 1924. Pp. 278. Price, $2.35 net. 


KINDs OF PRAYER. Key to Spiritual Writings. By Father J. B. McLaughlin, 
O.S.B. Carlisle: Chas. Thurman & Sons. 1924. Pp. 14. Price, threepence. 


INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN MorAuity. For Preachers and Teachers. 
Adapted from French by the Rev. John Kiely. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis 
and London. 1924. Pp. 758. Price, $3.50. 


Vicars AND PREFECTS APOSTOLIC. Dissertation submitted to Faculty of 
Canon Law of Catholic University of America in partial fulfillment of re- 
quirements for Degree of Doctor of Canon Law. By the Rev. Francis Joseph 
Winslow, J.C.L., of Catholic Foreign Mission Society of America, Maryknoll. 
1924. Pp. iv—149. Price, paper, $1.50. 

HicH Scnoor Course RELIGION. Present Status and Problems of Re- 
organization. By the Rev. Leigh G. Hubbell, C.S.C., Ph.D., School of Educa- 
tion, University of Notre Dame; Brother Cuthbert, C.S.C., Ph.B., Holy Cross 
College, New Orleans; and Brother Gilbert, C.S.C., Ph.B., Central High 
School, Fort Wayne, Ind. (Research Bulletin No. 1, School of Education.) 
University of Notre Dame Press, Notre Dame. 1924. Pp. 39. 


PREACHERS OF THE PASSION. Passionists of Anglo-Hibernian Province. By 
Father Herbert, C.P. With Preface by the Rev. Herbert Lucas, S.J., author 
of In the Morning of Life, etc. Benziger Bros., New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago. 1924. Pp. xiii—236. Price, $2.25 net. 

EvucuHaristic DiREcTIONS. Directory for Associates of Most Blessed Sacra- 
ment. From French of Ven. Peter Julian Eymard, Founder of Congregation 
of Priests of Blessed Sacrament and Maid-Servants of Blessed Sacrament. 
Sentinel Press, 185 E. 76th St., New York City. 1924. Pp. ix—158. 

IMITATION oF CHRIST. By Thomas & Kempis. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by Brother Leo, F.S.C., Professor of English Literature in St. 
Mary’s College, Oakland, Calif. New York: Macmillan Co. 1924. Pp. lviii— 
353. Price, $1.00. 

Two Days BEroreE. Simple Thoughts about Our Lord on the Cross. By 
the Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard, Vicar of St. Martin-in-Fields and Hon. Chaplain 
to H. M., the King. New York: Macmillan Co. 1924. Pp. 77. Price, $1.00. 


Divine Lover. Translated from French of the Rev. Pierre Charles, S.J.., 
Professor of Theology, Louvain, by E. M. Eyre. London: Catholic Truth 
Society. Pp. 32. Price, twopence. 

FORGOTTEN PARACLETE. (Le Divin Meconnu.) From French of Mgr. J. R. 
Maurice Landrieux, Bishop of Dijon. Translated by E. Leahy. Edited by 
the Rev. W. Henry, S.J. Benziger Bros., New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 
1924. Pp. ix—145. Price, $1.35 met. 

SocrETAs CHRISTI. Eight Days’ Retreat. Founded on Spiritual Exercises 
of St. Ignatius. By Mother St. Paul, Religious of Retreat of Sacred Heart, 
House of Retreats, Birmingham; author of Sponsa Christi, etc. Preface by 
the Rev. Joseph Rickaby, S.J. Longmans, Green & Co., New York, London, 
Toronto, Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, 1924. Pp. xii—244. Price, $2.00 met. 

Lectures CHoIstEs. Pour le Temps de la Retraite. Extraites des CEuvres 
de Bossuet. Par l’Abbé G. C. P. Lethielleux, Paris. Pp. viii—427. Prix, 
10 fr. 90 franco. 

INNER Court. Book of Private Prayer. Benziger Bros., New York, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago. 1924. Pp. x—3226. Price, cloth, $1.25 net. 
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JULIEN D’HALICARNASSE et Sa Controverse avec Severe d’Antioche sur |’In- 
corruptibilite du Corps du Christ. Etude d’Histoire Litteraire et Doctrinale 
suivie des Fragments Dogmatiques de Julien. (Texte Syriaque et Traduction 
Grecque.) Par Rene Draguet, Docteur en Theologie. (Universitas Catholica 
Lovaniensis, Dissertationes ad Gradum Magistri in Facultate Theologica Con- 
sequendum Conscriptae. Series II, Tomus 12.) Louvain; Imprimerie P. 
Smeesters. 1924. Pp. xi—276—79*. Prix, 30 fr. 

FoRMATION CHRETIENNE DE L’AME. Avis de Piete. Par P. Boumard, 
Vicaire a Saint-Sulpice, Directeur de Catechisme. Deuxieme Serie: La Priere; 
les Defaults; les Vertus. P. Lethielleux, Paris. Pp. 303. Prix, 6 fr. 60 franco. 


Our FATHER, IN WorD AND PicturE, Combined with Appropriate Psalms. 
Illustrations by Baroness Von Roeder. Matre & Co., Chicago. 1924. Pp. 16. 
Price, $0.75 postpaid; $6.00 a doz. 


A Mes Pretres. IX. “ Diliges—Tu Aimeras.” La Charité. Par Olivier- 
Elzear Mathieu, Archeveque de Regina, Canada. 1924. Pp. 203. 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 


Gop AND Reason. Some Theses from Natural Theology. By William J. 
Brosnan, S.J., Ph.D., Professor of Natural Theology, Woodstock College, 
Woodstock, Md. New York: Fordham University Press. 1924. Pp. 227. 
Price, $2.00. 

CuRIsTt OR CHAOS. By Martin J. Scott, S.J. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New 
York. Pp, xxxvi—267. Price, $1.40 postpaid. 

PROBLEMS OF IMMORTALITY. Studies in Personality and Value. By Rad- 
oslav A. Tsanoff, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy, Rice Institute. Macmillan 
Co., New York. 1924. Pp. ix—416. Price, $3.00. 

CONTRIBUTIONS OF SCIENCE TO RELIGION. By Shailer Mathews, D.D., LL.D., 
Dean of Divinity School University of Chicago. With co-operation of Wm. 
E. Ritter, Robert A. Millikin, Edwin B. Frost, Edward B. Mathews, C. Judson 
Herrick, John M. Coulter, Ellsworth Faris, Chas. H. Judd, John M. Dodson, 
Chas. B. Davenport, E, Davenport, C. E. A. Winslow and Horatio Hackett 
Newman. D. Appleton & Co., New York and London. 1924. Pp. ix—427. 
Price, $3.00. 

FaitH OF MoperNIsM. By Shailer Mathews, Dean of Divinity School, 
University of Chicago. New York: Macmillan Co. 1924. Pp. vii—182. 
Price, $1.50. 

LETTERS TO ANGLICAN NuN. By the Rev. J. H. Stewart. London. Catholic 
Truth Society. Pp. 16. Price, twopence. 

My Duvet witu Vatican. Autobiography of Catholic Modernist. By 
Alfred Loisy, Professor in Collége de France. Authorized translation by 
Richard Wilson Boynton. E P. Dutton & Co., New York. 1924. Pp. 357. 
Price, $3.00. 

Wortp’s Dest To CATHOLIC CHURCH. By James J. Walsh, M.D., Ph.D., 
Sc.D., etc. Stratford Co., Boston. 1924. Pp. 319. 


HISTORICAL. 


History CurricuLa. By Sisters of St. Agnes, Fond du Lac, Wis. With 
Introduction by the Very Rev. Patrick J. McCormick, S.T.L., Ph.D., Professor 
of Education, Catholic University; Dean, Catholic Sisters’ College. New 
York: Macmillan Co. 1924. Pp. x—70. 

Wuy Jews Become Catuorics. Authentic Narratives. Compiled and ed- 
ited by Rosalie Marie Levy, author of the Heavenly Road, 14 E. 29th St. 
New York. Price, $1.00. 
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Abbot, faculty to ordain, 645 

Absolution of converts, 92 

Abstinence on suppressed feasts, 636 

Accident: Extreme Unction, 93 

Accounting: parish, 152, 263 

Advent: nuptial Mass in, 195 

African Creed, 479 

Agere sequitur esse, 395 

Allen, Bishop: arms, 287 

Altar, construction of, 408 

America, foreign parishes in, 310 

American seminary growth, 183 

Apologetic methods, new, 84 

Apostolate of priests, 513 

Apostolic Union of Secular Priests, 
513 

Association of Our Lady of Happy 
Death, 315 

Assumption B. V. M., 648; feast in 
Canada, 636 

Auth, Fr.: on votive lights, 372 

Babes abandoned in China, 391 

Baptism: clandestine, to dying, 317; 
doubtful, and matrimony, 48, 404; 
faith of proxy for sponsor, 639 

Faptist baptism, 52 

Bells in Ireland, 378 

Benediction, vernacular prayers at, 
194 

Benson, as preacher, 75 

Bequests for Masses, 420 

Bergin, Fr.: on Virgin Birth, 572 

Bible: and labor, 534; destroyed by 
Voltaire, 575; Luther and, 575; 
professorships, 529; Rheims and 
Douay, 536; study, recent, 529; 
teachers of, 383, 529 

Billot on civil power, 250 

Biretta, inside lining, 83 

Bishop: censures, reserved, 190; his 
color, 83 

Blessed Sacrament, in procession, 197 

Blessed Virgin, in Middle Ages, 377; 
her mediatorship, 650 

Blessings, reserved, 643 

Bookkeeping, parish, 152, 263 

“ Born of the Virgin Mary,” 579 

Borrowing sermon, 361 

Buffalo Synod praised, 284 

Buissink, Fr.: on Central America, 
412 

Burial in non-Catholic cemetery, 419 

Calvary and Last Supper, 1, 122 

Campana of Celt, 378 

Canada: alien Catholics in, 88; feast 
of Assumption in, 636 

Canadian French, 310 

Candles, votive, 372 

Canon Sheehan in England, 164 

Canopy and tabernacle veil, 523 

Canterbury and Rome, 225 

Cantus firmus, planus, 462 

“Caput est scribere,” 71 


‘Carroll, on seminaries in U. S., 183 


Cassiodorus, on Mass, 133 
Cassock, sash of, 422 


Catechetics, see Preaching 

Catholic lawyer and divorce, 599 

Catholics and civil power, 113, 245 

Catholicity in Scotland, 488 

“ Cautiones ” in marriage, 189 

Cavanaugh, W.F.: on “Two Meth- 
ods”, 88 

Celtic campana, 378 

Cemetery, non-Catholic, 419 

Censures, reserved, 190, 518 

Census: derivation of word, 453; 
Census-taking, its by-products, 
449, 615 

Central American Catholics, 412 

Charost, Cardinal, on Mass, 143 

Children in non-Catholic schools, 598 

China: abandoned babes, 391; Cath- 
olic schools, 633; first General 
Council, 630; life in, 303; numer- 
ous dialects, 634; travel diliicul- 
ties, 635 

Chinese: civilization not alluring, 80; 
missions, 303, 391, 630 

Christ, human traits, 338, 588 

Christianity, new form, 578 

Christmas, Communion at midnight, 
528 

Church: and democracy, 95; and 
labor, 23; bookkeeping, 152, 263; 
building suggestions, 406; infal- 
lible, 225; music, 461; support, 
628 

Circumcision: St. Paul, 37 

Citizens, new, 309 

City vacation schools, 598 

Civil power and Church, 113, 245 

Clandestine baptism to dying, 317 

Cleanliness of Church, 377 

Clerical: education in U. S., 183; 
elocution, 175, 291 

Coats of arms, episcopal, 287 

Colloquies, in prayer, 261 

Colors: ecclesiastical, 83; in church 
decoration, 408 

Common good: State duty, 119 

Communion at midnight Mass, 528 

Conclusion of sermon, 605 

Confession, seal of, 540 

Confessional designs, 410 

Confessors: Jubilee faculties, 494, 
505, 520 

Conf. non Pont.: Ist nocturn, 93 

Congregation of St. Joseph, 199 

Connell, Fr.: on recent theology, 645 

Convert: absolution of, 92; —making, 
84; mixed marriage, 619 

Council: general, in China, 630; of 
Trent, on seminary, 183 

Counterpoint, music, 462 

Country mission work, 590 

Craven, Fr.: Crusade of Rescue, 389 

Creed: sermons on, 479; Roman and 
African, 480 

Cremin, Dr.: on infallibility, 225 

Cross and Last Supper, 7, 122 

Crucifix on altar, 411 
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Crusade of Rescue, 389 

Cuthbert, Fr.: on Our Lady, 337 

Day, Mgr.: on doubtful baptism, 404 

Dead: Extreme Unction, 93 

Deaf, priests and, 320 

Death: Association of Our Lady of 
Happy, 315 

Decoration of churches, 408 

De la Taille, Fr.: on Mass, 1, 122 

Democracy: and theology, 245; or 
monarchy, 94 

Denis as Irish name, 640 

De Sales, Fr.: on church buildings, 
406 

Deviny, W.: 
263 

Dionysius, or Denis, 640 

Disparity of cult, 317, 318, 525 

Divine right of civil power, 113, 245 

Divorce: proceedings, coGperation in, 
599; reconciliation after, 523 

Donovan, Dr.: on Pauline privilege, 
48; on rural missions, 590 

Douay Bible, 536 

Dowry of ex-religious, 68 

Dunne, Bishop: on church music, 461 

Dying, clandestine baptism, 317 

East not alluring, 80 

Easter duty period, 91 

Ecclesiastical colors, 83 

Education, clerical, in U. S., 183 

Elocution, spiritual side of, 292 

Elocutionary training, 173, 291, 241, 
471 

Eloquence in preaching, 234 

Emphasis in reading, 295 

Encyclopedists and reason, 576 

England: Canon Sheehan in, 
Franciscan centenary, 385 

English and French Canada, 88 

Episcopal censures, 190 

Escutcheons, episcopal, 287 

Ethnological problem in U. S., 88 

Eucharistic, oblation, 3, 122 

Euchologion, liturgy, 486 

Excommunication for violating 
“cautiones ”, 189 

Extreme Unction: accident case, 93 

Faculties: Propagation of Faith, 279; 
suspended during Jubilee, 491, 520 

Faith of Christ, 45 

Fallen-away Catholics, 626 

Fallopian tube: section of, 95; tying 
up, 423 

Families of parish, visiting, 616 

Fascia on cassock, 422 

Fast, for Mass, 193 

Feast, suppressed, abstinence on, 636 

Fénelon, on eloquence, 234 

Festivals in parish, 349 

Finances of parish, 152, 263 

Floor of church, 408 

Ford, Fr.: on China, 80, 303, 630 

Foreign Catholics in U. S., 309 

Franciscan seventh centenary, 385 

French Canadians, 88 

French influence on U. S. seminaries, 
185 


on parish finance, 152, 
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Friday abstinence on suppressed feast, 
636 

Fundamentalists of to-day, 581 

Funeral of non-Catholic, priest at, 642 

Furtum in pauperum favorem, I9I 

Galatians 2:11, 37 

Galbally, E. J.: on Canon Sheehan, 
164 

Gallicanism in seminary, 187 

Gambling at parish parties, 353 

Garden party, parish, 349 

Gasparri on divorce, 600 

Genealogy of B. V. M., 418 

Gentiles and circumcision, 38 

Gercke, Bishop: arms, 290 

Gesture in preaching, 235, 475 

Gilfillan, Bishop: arms, 290 

Gospel: should celebrant stand when 
preacher reads? 96 

Government, rights and duties of, 113, 
245 

Green, for bishops, 83 

Griffin, Bishop: arms, 291 

Harmony and melody, 461 

Hebronensis, on oblation, 313 

Henry, Mgr.: on conclusion of ser- 
mon, 603; on imitative preach- 
ing, 468; on naturalness in 
preaching, 233; on preaching on 
industrial problems, 23; on 
preaching other men’s sermons, 
361 

Heraldry, episcopal, 287 

Heretics, absolution of, 92 

Hittite cuneiform documents, 535 

Holiday, suppression of, 636 

Holy Year of 1925, proclaimed, 272; 
see Jubilee 

Homiletics, see Preaching 

House visitation in parish, 616 

Hughes, Fr.: on civil power, 113, 245; 
on sovereignty of people, 245 

Humanism of Catholic mind, 337 

Humanity, sacred, of Christ, 338, 588 

Hygiene: and missions, 594; in church 
building, 406 

Imitative preaching, 468 

Immigrant question, 88 

Immolandus, meaning, 86, 312 

Immolation defined, 3 

Imnediment, see .Warriage 

Indulgence: of Jubilee, 505, 520; 
Propagation of Faith, 279; sus- 
pended during Jubilee, 491, 529 

Industrial problem: preaching on, 23 

Infallible Church, 225 

Infanticide in China, 392 

Inscriptions on bells, 380 

Insurance, overpaid, restitution, 421 

Inventory of parish goods, 263 

Trish: and English contrasts, 167; 
bells, 378; name, St. Denis, 640 

Tansenism in seminary, 187 

Jubilee: among Hebrews, 563; com- 
mutation of vows, 501; deriva- 
tion of word, 562; enlarged fac- 
ulties of confessors, 494, 505, 
520; history of, 567; indulgences 
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and faculties suspended, 491, 520; 
indulgences for nuns, 501, 561; 
proclaimed, 272; ordinary and 
extraordinary, 562 

Justification, Christian, 44 

Labor: and Bible, 534; and capital, 
23; question, sermons on, 23 

“ Ladies of the Parish,” 349 

Last Supper and Calvary, 1, 122 

Latin, medium of Chinese hierarchy, 
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L. A. W.: on law’s force, 311 

Lawn fétes, parish, 349 

Lawyer: divorce proceedings, 599 

Legislation and morality, 311 

Leo XIII on civil power, 117 

Libraries, public, 417 

Literary felony, 366 

“ Litho sermons,” 370 

Liturgical Blessings, reserved, 643 

Liturgy and music, 463 

Loughnan, Fr.: on praver, 255 

Luke Delmege, 167 

Luther killed faith, 575 

Maas, Fr.: on Gal, 2:11, 37 

MacDonald, Bishop: on Creed, 479; 
on oblation, 312 

Mactation, on Calvary, 21 

Mahoney, Bishop: arms, 288; Dr., on 
divorce proceedings, 599 

Mannerisms in preaching, 471 

Marriage: baptism doubtful, 318; 
404; disparitas cultus, 317, 525; 
and baptized Protestants, 318; 
Pauline privilege, 48; excommuni- 
cation for violating “ cautiones ”’, 
189; is form obligatory? 526; 
mixed marriage troubles, 458, 
618; nuptial Mass in Advent, 196; 
physical protection, 146; recon- 
ciliation after divorce, 523; who 
are exempt from Catholic form? 
527; without preparation, 417; 
with slave, 151 

Maryknoll letters, 80, 303, 391, 630 

Mass: bequests for, 420; chanting 
Preface in nuptial, 642; Com- 
munion at midnight, 528; de die 
obitus, 641; essence of sacrifice, 
I, 122; nuptial, in Advent, 195; 
pro sponsis, 642; “semel obla- 
tus,” 312; should celebrant stand 
while preacher reads Gospel? 96; 
simultaneous requiems in same 
church, 641; without fasting, 193; 
workers who cannot be present, 
615 

Matrimony, see Marriage 

McCarthy, Fr.: on Jubilee, 561 

McClellan, Fr.: on Bible, 529 

McNabb, Fr.: on Mass, 1, 122 

Medievalism had human spirit, 337 

Meditation: and reflexion, 514; in 
prayer, 261 

Melchisedech, priesthood of, 133 

Melody, Dr., on marriage, 146 

Melody: and harmony, 461 


Method in prayer, 259 

Meyer, Fr.: on China, 391 

Middle ages, humanism of, 337 

Milan Creed, 479 

Missouri, rural missions, 590 

Monstrance, design for, 411 

Moralist and physician, 148 

Mortgages, parish, 263 

Mortification of St. Luke, 638 

Mother-love of Mary, 346 

Moye, Mgr.: on colors, 83 

Mullois, on natural preaching, 237 

Music in church, 461 

My New Curate, 164 

Mysterium Fidei, 1, 122 

Mysticism, and prayer, 257 

Nationalizing aliens, 88 

Nativity, and Our Lady, 345 

Naturalness in preaching, 233, 237; 
469 

Natus ex Maria Virgine, 572 

Newman, on preaching, 76 

Newspaper theology, 572 

New York clergy, 515 

Nocturn of Conf. non Pont., 93 

Non-Catholic missions, 84 

Nuns, see Religious 

Nuptial Mass in Advent, 195 

Oblation: defined, 3; on Cross, 312 

“ Offered once,” 312 

Onera et privilegia, 636 

Oratory: private, privilege, 27 

Oratory, see Preaching 

Ordination by Abbot, 645 

Organ in church, 411 

Orient, pagan, 80 

Original justice, state of, 651 

Other sheep, 85 

Our garden party, 349 

Our Lady: compassion, 344; gene- 
alogy, 418; her sorrow, 342; 
human side, 341; in medieval 
piety, 337; mediatorship, 650; of 
happy death, 313 

Pagan Orient, 80 

Pardow, as preacher, 75 

Parish: bookkeeping, 152, 263; card 
index of, 458; census of, 449, 
615; floating population in, 454; 
information service of, 320; 
parties for, 349; school popula- 
tion in, 598; secretary for, 458; 
visitation of, 616 

Paschal precept period, 91 

Passion and Mass, 7, 122 

Passionists, history of, 322 

Pastor Antiquus, 349; see Priest 

Pastor, see Priest 

Pauline privilege, 48 

Penance in early Church, 647 

People, sovereignty of, 245 

Peroration of sermon, 605 

Physical protection of marriage, 146 

Pity and piety, 343 

Plain chant rhythm, 461 

Plans of churches, 407 

Political power of people, 245 
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Poor, stealing for, 191 

Possessive in church title, 415 

Power of government, 245 

Prayer, instruction on, 255 

Prayerful preaching, 399 

Preaching: application of sermon, 
611; art of public reading, 416; 
conclusion of sermon, 605; elocu- 
tion, 175, 291; emotions, 476; 
emphasis in reading, 295; finan- 
cial talks, 628; gesticulation, 235; 
glibness not eloquence, 76; imita- 
tive, 468; imitate judiciously, 
479; importance of writing ser- 
mons, 72; knowledge necessary, 
394; “litho sermons,” 370; natur- 
alness, 233, 469; Newman’s ad- 
vice, 76; on industrial problems, 
23; other men’s sermons, 361; 
people indulgent, 402; personal 
holiness, 396; reading of an- 
nouncements, 176; seminary train- 
ing for, 72, 176; sermons on 
Creed, 479; spirituality of preach- 
er, 395; voice training, 291 

Preface, chant, in nuptial Mass, 642 

Prelates: colors for, 83 

Presbyterian Scotland, 489 

Priest: Apostolic Union of Secular, 
512; at non-Catholic funeral, 642; 
census of parish, 449, 615; church 
building hints, 406; clerical elo- 
cution, 175, 291; faculty to or- 
dain, 645; parish finances, 152, 
263; rule of life, 514; social 
hygiene, 146; spiritual rules, 625 ; 
sympathy with workingman, 24; 
use of black sash, 422 

Priesthood of Christ, 100 

Private oratory indult, 278 

Procession of Blessed Sacrament, 197 

Professors of S. Scripture, 383, 529 

Prohibition, law of, 311 

Propagation of Faith, privileges, 278 

Protestant spirit not supernatural, 337 

Protestantism, Scottish, 488 

Protestants and labor question, 23 

Proxy for sponsor at baptism, 639 

Psychology of church building, 406 

Pulpit: construction, 410; elocution, 
175, 291; see Preaching 

Purity of Our Lady, 346 

Quebec Synod, 388 

Railroad pass: misusing, 195 

Reading in pulpit, 416 

Rector of cathedral, title, 197 

Reflection and meditation, 514 

Regular, see Religious 

Religion in newspapers, 572 

Religious: biographies, 198; Jubilee 
faculties of confessors of nuns, 
501; Jubilee indulgence, sor, 561; 
return of dowry, 68; rural vaca- 
tion schools, 590; Sisters of St. 
Joseph, 199; study and discipline, 
54; their influence, 198; vows 
commuted during Jubilee, sor 


Remarriage after divorce, 523 

Requiem, see J/ass 

Reservations, mixed, 517 

Reserved blessings, 643 

Restitution: misusing railroad pass, 
195; overpaid insurance, 421; 
stealing for poor, 191 

Rheims Bible, 536 

Rickaby, Fr.: on civil power, 249 

Roman Creed, 479 

Rome: infallible, 225; Jubilee for 
those prevented from going there 
in 1925, 513; Jubilee of 1925, 
272, 494, 520, 561 

Rosary of St. Anthony, 194 

Rupertus on Mass, 137 

Rural missions, 590 

Ryan, Dr.: on genealogy of B. V. M., 
418 

Sacrament: power to change form, 646 

Sacred Heart, and love, 338 

Sacrifice of Mass, 1, 122 

Saint: Alphonsus, as preacher, 403; 
on gesture, 475; Anthony, rosary, 
194; Augustine, on Creed, 479; 
on preaching, 366; Chrysostum, 
on preaching, 367; Clement Hof- 
bauer, preacher, 402; Cyril, I 
Lectio, 196; Denis, honored name, 
640; Francis de Sales, on natural 
preaching, 233; on 
prayer, 256; Louis Mission So- 
ciety, 596; rural missions, 590; 
Luke, mortification of, 638; 
Osith’s abbot, ordination, 645; 
Paul, once a pharisee, 43; to 
St. Peter, 37; Peter or Peter's, 
415; primacy, 231; Paul’s ad- 
dress to, 37 

“Sapere,” and writing, 75 

Sash on priest’s cassock, 422 

Schools in summer, rural, 590 

Science displaces Bible, 576 

Scotland: church of, 485; Presbyter- 
ian, 489 

Scripture, professors of, 383, 520 

Seating in church, 410 

“Semel: oblatus,” 312; se obtulit,” 
134 

Seminary: elocution in, 176; French 
influence, 186; growth in U. S., 
183 

Sermons, on Creed, 479; see Preach- 
ing 

Shanghai, international, 631 

Sheehan, Canon, 164 

Sheehan, Mgr., on Bible versions, 536 

Shrines, votive, 372 

Siren Desidia, laziness, 180 

“Sirenum voces,” 180 

Sisters, see Religious 

Site of church, 407 

“Si vis me flere,” 476 

Social: hygiene, marriage, 146; re- 
construction, 27; welfare bureaus, 
150 

Sortais, on sovereignty of people, 245 
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South American Catholics, 412 

Sovereignty of peoples, 113, 245 

Spiritual training of regulars, 54 

Spirituality of preacher, 395 

Sponsor at baptism, 639 

Stained glass in churches, 409 

State rights and duties, 113, 245 

Stations of cross, planning, 410 

Statistics, parish, 449, 615 

Stealing for poor, 191 

Sterility, voluntary, 95 

Stipends: bequests for Masses, 420 

Stone, W. S.: on labor sermons, 23 

Study, religious orders, 54 

Suarez, on political power, 248 

Sunday Mass, counting those present, 
615 

Support of church, 628 

Suppressed feasts: abstinence, 636 

Swaby, Fr.: on “immolandus”, 86; 
on Mass, I, 122; on oblation, 312 

Tabernacle veil, 523 

Teachers: of Bible, 391, 529 

Theft, for sake of poor, 191 

Theology, recent, 645 

Trent, Council: on Mass, 127; on 
seminary, 183 


Tulloch, Dr.: on Scottish church, 485 ~ 


Turner, Bishop: Papal letter to, 284 

Unio Thomistica, 653 

Universal Jubilee, proclaimed, 272, 
see Jubilee 

Unum necessarium of pulpit, 394 

Vacation schools, Missouri, 590 

Vatican Council: infallibility, 232; 
reconvention, 648 

Veil before tabernacle, 523 

Venereal disease, marriage, 146 

Ventilation of church, 408 

Vestment cases, 411 

Vigil of suppressed feast, 636 

Virgin Birth, 572 

Visiting: families of parish, 449, 616 

Vitali, Fr.: on mixed reservations, 517 

Voice training, preacher’s, 291 

Votive lights in churches, 372 

Vows, commuted during jubilee, 501 

Walter, Fr.: on elocution, 175, 291; 
on parish census, 440, 615; on 
preaching, 394; on writing, 71 

Writing as aid to preachers, 71 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


American Law of Charities: 


Athanasius, Cremers:— ......-- 549 
Augustine: Rights and Duties of 

550 


Barry: St. Augustine, Orator .. 547 
Betten: Historical Terms and 


Riographical Dictionary of 

Saints: Holweck ...........- 552 
Blat: Commentarium Codicis J. 


Breviarium Romanum: Pustet . 438 


Brevis Commentarius In Facul- 
217 
Camerlynck: Actus Apostolorum. 429 
Campaigning For Christ: Gold- 
Catholic Builders of Nation: ... I01 
Cauley: Court of Conscience ... 105 
Chesterton: St. Francis of Assisi. 214 
Choupin: L’Etat Religieux .... 98 
Christ In His Mysteries: Mar- 


214 
Christian Church in Epistles of 
St. Jerome: Hughes ......... 660 


Christian Schools and Scholars. 664 
Chronologia V. et N. Testamenti: 


55 546 
Clausulae in “Civitate Dei”: 

547 
Clayton: Economics for Chris- 


Coan: Rule of Faith in Ecclesias- 
tical Writers of First Two 


328 
Cocchi: Commentarium in Codi- 
Commentarium in  Codicem: 
217 
Commentarium Codicis: Blat .. 325 
Commentarius in Actus Aposto- 
lorum: Camerlynck ......... 429 


Commentarius In  Prophetas 
Minores: Knabenbauer-Hagen. 430 

Comment Israel Reviendra-t-il 
Au Messie?: Marcauit ...... 434 

Contemporary Godlessness: Zy- 
103 


Court of Conscience: Cauley .... 105 
Cremers: De Verlossingsidee bij 

Anthanasius den Groote .... 549 
Culte du Saint Sacrement: Cor- 


De Cognitione Sensuum Exter- 

326 
Devas: Franciscan Essays ..... 214 
Documents Illustrative of History 

of the Church: Kidd ........ 660 
Drane: Christian Schools and 

Dream of Gerontius: Newman .. 212 
Duchesne: Eariy Church ...... 542 


Early History of Christian 
Church: Duchesne-Jenkins ... 542 
Economics for Christians: Clay- 


BOM 103 
Elliott: Retreat for Priests 99 
Essentialia Philosophiae: Sieg- 

432 
Exodus in Light of Archeology: 

Feeney: Ideal Seminary ........ 654 
Fortesque-Smith: Uniate Eastern 

Franciscan Essays: Devas ..... 214 
Francis Raphael: Christian 

Schools and Scholars ........ 664 
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Garside: Prophet of Carmel ... 658 
Goldstein: Campaigning for 


Goodier: Risen Jesus .......... 213 
Cordonnier: Culte du _ Saint 

Grammaire de l’Hébreu Biblique: 

430 
Gredt: De Cognitione Sensuum 

320 
Griffiths: Exodus in Light of 

Grimal: Sacerdoce de Notre 

Seigneur Jésus Christ ....... 100 
Hebert: Latin Fathers ........ 437 


Higgins: How to Talk to Deaf. 320 
Historical Terms and _ Facts: 


History of Christian Education: 


History of Popes: Pastor-Kerr.. 
329, 656 

Wolweck: Biographical Diction- 
552 
Honoré: Secret de la Confession. 540 
How to Talk to Deaf: Higgins. 320 

Hughes: Christian Church in 


Epistles of St. Jerome ...... 660 
Ideal Seminary: Feeney ....... 654 
Iglesias: Brevis Commentarius in 

Jouon: Grammaire de l’Hébreu 


Keusch: Die Aszetik des Heiligen 
Alfons Maria von Liguori ... 544 
Kidd: Documents Illustrative of 


History of Church ......2<- 660 
Knabenbauer: Commentarius in 
Prophetas Minores .......... 430 
Kramp: Opfergedanke und Mess- 
Landrieux: Saint Jean de la 
Life and Work of Mary Aiken- 
Life of Blessed Thérése of Child 
210 


MacDonald: Sacrifice of Mass .. 97 
Marcault: Comment Israel rev- 


iendra-t-il au Messie? ........ 434 
Marique: History of Christian 

664 
Marmion: Christ in His Myster- 

Marrucchi: Gratry ........0s 208 
Mass: Sicard-Raemers ......... 08 
Mercer: Tutankhamen and Egyp- 

433 
Missale Romanum: Pustet ..... 438 


Nature de VEtat  Religieux: 


Newman: Dream of Gerontius .. 
New Systematic Calendar, 1925: 


Opfergedanke und Messliturgie: 
Poeme de JlAmour _ Eternal: 


Papi: Religion in Church Law. 
Parish Information Service: Y. 


Ward 
Pastor-Kerr History of Popes .. 

329, 
Perreyve: Sermon Inédits ...... 


Prophet of Carmel: Garside ... 
Pustet: Breviarium Romanum .. 
Pustet: Missale Romanum 
Quievreux: Poeme de lVAmour 


Religion in Church Law: Papi. * 


Retreat for Priests: Elliott 
Reynolds: “Civitate Dei” ..... 
Rights and Duties of Ordinaries: 
Risen Jesus: Goodier .......... 
Ruffini: Chronologia V. et N. 


Rule of Faith in Ecclesiastical 


Writers of First Two Centuries. ; 


Sacerdoce de Notre Seigneur 
Sacrifice of Mass: MacDonald.. 
St. Augustine, Orator: Barry 
St. Francis of Assisi: Chesterton. 


Secret de la Confession: Honoré. 5 


Selections from Latin Fathers: 


437 
Seminarists’ Symposium ....... 320 
Sermon Inédits: Perreyve ...... 667 
Sicard-Raemers: Mass ........ 98 
Siegfried: Essentialia Philoso- 

Sur les pas de Saint Jean de la 

Synodus Dioecesana Buffalensis.. 553 
Turner: Synodus Dioecesana 

Tutankhamen and Egyptology: 

Uniate Eastern Churches: For- 

Unger: New Systematic Calendar, 

Vander Heeren: Actus Aposto- 

429 
Ward: Passionists 322 
Y. M. S.: Parish Information 

320 
Zollmann: American Law of 

Zybura: Contemporary Godless- 
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RAMBUSCH DECORATING COMPANY 


2 WEST 45TH STREET 


HE accompanying color print 

illustrates the importance 
and value of planning an entire 
interior as one unit—-making 
color, design and architecture 
function together as one scheme. 
For, in the final analysis, a 
church interior must be the 
acme of harmony: otherwise it 
cannot be hoped to produce that 
state of mind in the congrega- 
tion without which meditation 


and attention are impossible. 


Therefore, as in this case, we 
design in our own studios every 
last detail of the things that go 


to make the interior. This in- 


- - NEW YORK 


Sr. Josepn’s Cuurcn, Pirrsrieip, Mass. 
Very Rev. B. S. Conary, V.G. 


cludes the altering and improvement of the architectural details of the 


building if same is needed. The painted decorations, the illumination, 


and even the woodwork, are all planned, painted, wrought and carved to 


harmonize with the windows, altars and furnishings. 


By studying and working all these features together at one time and by one 
set of designers and painters, it is possible to attain a unity and harmony 


that cannot be obtained without studied co-operation. 


RAMBUSCH DECORATING COMPANY 
2 WEST 45TH STREET - - NEW YORK 


CHURCH 
ILLUMINATION 


HE fixture shown on this 

page was designed and 

executed by us in our own 

metal Studio where we are 

equipped to make all kinds of 

hand wrought metal, including 

silver, bronze, iron and copper. 

We make only such things 

as can be driven or forged 

by hand as, for example, cru- 

cifixes, candlesticks, lighting 

fixtures, etc. This fixture was 

| made and designed for St. 

Joseph’s Church, Pittsfield, 

Massachusetts, the interior 

of which is illustrated on the 

reverse page. Electric illum- 

ination is a comparatively 

new science and its adaptation to church interiors is a 

serious problem and one which should be handled only 

by those fully cognizant of the esthetical and psycho- 
logical requirement of a Catholic Church interior. 


| 
| 


| 


| 


Send for our pamphlet on “Church Fixtures.” 
Harold Wm. Rambusch, Member of the Society of 
Illuminating Engineers. 
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isa gilt Szish Chalice 
of the Gentury, in the impoxtant collection 
of antique Sacred Vessels now on view 
under the supervision of 
IB. Gosgzove 
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Confessional, St. Agnes’ Church, Cleveland, Ohio. Designed by Fohn T. Comes, Architect 
Produced in our Wood Carving Studios 


Church Furniture 


ALTARS - REREDOSES - PULPITS 
CHOIR STALLS - PRIE-DIEUX 
ORGAN SCREENS - ROOD BEAMS 
SANCTUARY FURNITURE 

| PEWS - CHAIRS 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL STUDIOS OF 


ATwerican Seating Company 


General Offices 


NEW YORK 1026 Lytton Building PHILADELPHIA 
-80—119 W. 40th St. CHICAGO 1211-A Chestnut Street 
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MARBLE BALDACHINO ALTAR 


LARGE 50 FOOT HIGH MARBLE BALDACHINO AND ALTAR 
Erected in St. Mary’s Pro-Cathedral, Minneapolis, Minn. Rev. James M. Reardon, Pastor 


largest all-Marble Baldachino in the United States. Executed in Botticino Italian Marble with columns in 
Pavonazzo Colored Marble and the Altar proper in first quality second statuary Carrara. § All executed 
by Benziger Brothers in their Marble Studios, Pietrasanta, Carrara, Italy 
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Hansen’s Sanctuary Oil 


Oil does not give entire satisfaction we will 
you for any express charges, freight 


OUR GUARANTEE—If the 
refund your money and also reimburse 
charges or other expense you may have had. It will not be necessary to 
use electricity or other substitutes hereafter, 
Seven Dey Candle for in buying Hansen’s Vegetable Oil you take 
no chances whatsoever, as our guarantee pro- 
tects you. 

> Case containing 52 cans............$25.00 

(One year’s supply) 


One box 


Orde 
are 
The risk is ours 


Important! 


The cost of 
Hansen’s 
Rubrical Oil 
is less than 


When preference exists for 
the 7 day candle, we offer the 
best light obtainable and give 
a Ruby 8 Day Glass and 
Srass Protector gratis with 


each case. Cc 

Case of 50 Lights....$25. ro 

Eight Day Ruby Glass 0 

Brass Protector. .Gratis -00 Per Da 
$25.00 y 


Hansen’s Eight Day Wicks should 
be used when burning this oil. 


ven 


AX. 


SURE BEES 


Cassocks 
Come in 
Black, 
White, 
Red and 
Purple 
Poplin. 


HESE Poplin Cassocks 

give excellent wear and 
make a very good appear- 
ance. The back is double 
and seams are ‘‘double 
stitched’’ making them very 


sample of a Cassock, for 
request. 
Measure 
Age Down Back ae Age 
8..40 inches ..$4.75 13 
3. 


Measure 


When Purchasing AHar Boys’Cassocks, 10% 
Insist that they have Hansen's LaBEL 
Better Quality, Workmanship and Fitz 


*» THEY COST NO MORE = « 


more Cassocks 


strong where they have 
the greatest strain. They 
have no lining. No. 


Discount allowed on orders for 24 or 


We are pleased to submit sample of ma- 
terial in Red, Black, White or Purple, or a 
eXamination upon 


Down Back Price 
inches - $5. 25 Sashes 
5.25 | Sashes without fringe, 


9..42 4.75 
10..44 4.75) 14 

12..48 “ 5.25116..56 6.00 


Altar Boys’ CASSOCKS ‘and SURPLICE 


15—Surplice. 


No. 13. 
No. 14. 
No. 15. 


Capes 
Capes 


D. B. Hansen & Sons, &.2" 


with fringe, 


without fringe, 


4's Lon 
6's Sho 
6's Lon 


Nos. 13-14—Surplit 


SURPLICES 
Lawn, with lace, each... ase! 
Lawn without lace, each 
Oriental lace, each..... 

SASHES 


each. 
each, 
CAPES 


each. . 
each, .. 


fringe, 


| 
One Patent Wick Holder......(Gratis) .00 | 
7 QiWharg, 
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Size: 
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Order Hansen’s Full Weight Guaranteed | A LTHOUGH we have set forth explicitly in 

/, years the fact that Candle firms were, an 
16 oz. to Ib. /0 are, selling “short-weight pounds" under the 


I ss" STAMPED heading of “SETS”, and we have explained to the 
I Reverend Pastors the fact that short-weight 

W pounds, under the heading of “SETS”, contain 
Bape BEES AX thirteen to thirteen and a half ounces or about 


oh fifteen per cent less than a full pound, we find 
CANDLES that firms continue to advertise Candles under 
the heading of “SETS"—at a presumably reduced 

Illustration ghowing contrast | price. 


Our STAMPED Candles,—Full-weight, Guaran- 
—Approx. 15°, difference teed 519% Pure Beeswax, are 60c per pound, or 
- 54c per lb. in two case lots. 


RUBRICA BRAND If the price of these Candles at 54c per pound 


. of, |were figured by “Sets"’, the price would be fifteen 
Full Weight, Stamped 51% per cent less than 54c, or 8c per pound less, 


Pure Beeswax Candles, in making the price 46c per “Set”. When a firm 
all sizes. advertises Candles at 49%4c per “Set”, they are 

charging 314c more than the firm who is charg- 
poss Lots, q ing 54c for a full-weight Candle. 

48 Ibs. to the Case. There is no objection to buying Candles by 
Less than 2 cases, 60c per Ib.|the “Set”, if the price is as reasonable as buying 
in a full-weight pound, but our experience has 

COMPOSITION been that you are paying more per pound — 

buying by a “Set"’, as stipulated above, than by 

BEESWAX CANDLES buying a full-weight, honest, pound. 

Composition Brand Beeswax 

Molded Candles. 16 oz. to a lb. We have made a stipulation that the maximum 
2 CASE LOTS disccunt would be allowed on two case orders 
° (not four cases). The reason for this being 
PER POUND.... 27c that about ninety per cent of the churches do 
Less than 2 cases, per Ib...30c|mot use more than two cases of Wax Candles 
All sizes 48 lbs. to a case. per year, and there is no reason why we should 
make the maximum discount only for the larger 
Stearic Acid Candles |ch»rches, or probably ten per cent of our cus- 
Snow white, extra hard, hy- tomers. We would rather leave a margin for the 
draulic pressed, 16 oz to a ninety per cent of the customers who can use 
2 CASE LOTS, two cases of Candles, and this is why we give 
this ten per cent on the two case lots, in place 
PER POUND... 22i¢ of insisting upon four cases as other firms are 


% PURE BEESWAX. RE 


STAMPED 


RUBRICA BRAND 91 


= 


Less than 2 cases, per Ib.. .25c| 
° 4 . We also allow the maximum discount on two 
Sizes of Candles Carried in Stock cases of Composition Candles, as in most cases 
BUBRICA BRAND COMPOSITION WAX /(|2@ church does not need four cases of same per 
Size Length Diameter Size Length Diameter | year. 
l’'s Long 3114 in. 1%2in. 6's Long 10% % Anticipating your co-operation in our endeavor 


VsShort 26 L 4sShort 12% 


s 
ll 3 ee selling “thirteen to thirteen and a half ounce 


3's Long pounds” under the name of “Sets”, to give full- 
4s Short q 5, weight, honest, sixteen ounces to a pound, and 
4s Long ‘ 42 assuring you of our appreciation of same, we 
6's Short g are 

Long Very respectfully, 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS. 


to force the manufacturers and dealers who are 


We pay the freight on the following or- 


Special Combination Offer! ders, and also allow a 10% discount on the 


candles (except Seven-Day Candles and Oil). 


OFFER NO. 1 OFFER NO. 2 

2 cases — BRAND” Candles, any size,|2 cases “RUBRICA BRAND” Candles, any size, 
60c r Ib.—Less 10% 60c per Ib.—Less 10% 

2 cases COMPOSITION BRAND Candles, any size,|2 cases STEARIC ACID Candles, any size, 
60c per Ib.—Less 10% 25c per Ib.—Less 10% 

1 case of Eight-Day Sanctuary Oil or 1 case of/|1 case of Eight-Day Sanctuary Oil or 1 case of 

Seven-Day Candles $25.00 per case Seven-Day Candles $25.00 per case 
With Seven-Day Candles we include, free of charge, an|With Seven-Day Candles we include, free of charge, an 
8-Day Ruby Glass and Brass Protector. 8-Day Ruby Glass and Brass Protector. 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS. Giicaco™ 
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TAILOR-MADE CASSOCKS FOR PRIESTS 


Our Cassock Department ts in charge of men with 
years of experience in designing and making 
Cassocks for Priests. You can procure a light, 
comfortable garment of good quality 
at the lowest possible price. 


PRIESTS’ OUTFITS—Reasonably Priced 


Poplin 


5.00 


Romanwithnarrow back 
Roman with wide back 
Jesuit with sash 
Jesuit with buttons 
Jesuit with Roman back 
Sleeveless Cassocks for traveling 
$1 less than prices quoted above 


Jesuit Style Cassocks 


Write for our Self-Measurement Blank or Visit our 
Workrooms to be Fitted. Prompt Service will be given 


INE SELI TION QO} NFESSIONAL CLOAKS 


No. 1. Kersey, Good Quality No. 3. St. Nicholas 


Confessional . Cloak, Vene- Best Kersey, fine 

tian Lining. 0 Venetian Lining. 

Velvet Collar............ $ 450 Silk 
No. 2. Belgian Kersey, Good No. 4. St. Nicholas 

Quality Confessional Cloak, Best Kersey, best 


Venetian Lining. $5000 Venetian Lining. $6500 


Velvet Collar............ Silk 


CASSOCKS AND COMPLETE OUTFITS 


for Archbishops, Bishops, Abbots, 
and Monsignors 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE and PRICES 


D. B. HANSEN %& SONS 


27 North Franklin Street Chicago, Illinois 


No. 6000 Cassock ...... $25.00 No. 29 Cassock ...... $30.06 \ 
Short Cape.. 4.50 Alpaca Short Cape. 5.00 
3.75 Mohair Sash ............ 4.00 


No. 8614 Cassock ...... 30.00 No. 9714Cassock ...... 36.00 
Serge Short Cape.. 4.75 Serge 
Sash 


Short Cape.. 5.50 
4.50 


No. 3081Cassock ...... 43.00 No. 9282Cassock ...... 45.00 
Serge Short Cape.. 6.00 Butterfly Short Cape... 6.50 
5.00 Silk 


No. 2113 Cassock ...... 45.00 No. 3007Cassock ...... 45. 
Henrietta Short Cape.. 5.50 Serge 


6. 


00 
5.00 
Short Cape.. 6.00 
5.00 


EVERY CASSOCK IS GUARANTEED AS 
TO QUALITY, DURABILITY AND FIT 


Roman, Wide-Back 


- 
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COMMUNION 
PATEN 


No. 1818. 
Metal all 
gold plated 


with ebon- Diameter 
ized wood Ty, 
handle. 
inches. 
$7.00 
No. 1818S. 
Sterling Length 
silver, all of handle 


gold plated 
with ebony 
handle, 


$23.00 


9 inches. 


SANCTUARY AND SACRISTY SUPPLIES 


Holy Water Receptacle 
An Article Which Every Catholic 
Church Should Have 

HIS receptacle is made of “Fib- 
rotta,” the basic part of which is 
wood pulp. It is in one piece, en- 
tirely seamless, and does not require 
hoops, consequently there is nothing 
to drop or rust off. It does not leak, 
Watersoak, or rust; has no paint or 
varnish to wear off, does not require 
paint or varnish to preserve it. It is 
impervious to climate changes, acids 
or alkalis. Will not show dirt. 


No. 501 4 gals. with $12.00 


with porcelain gals. with 
drip trays, 15.00 
wire frame gals. with 
and bucket. stand..... 17.00 


LUNA 
HOLDER 


No. 192. Luna 
Holder. All 
Gold Plated, 
with adjustable 
track. Height 6 
inches, diameter 
3 inches. 


Each 


$1900 


YEW cabinet equipped with hoider for light- 
ing tapers. 
matches, 
Depth 12 in. 


Height 54 in. Width 25 in. 


Fireproof Censer 


each. $35.00 


Contains space for new and burnt 
hooks for censers, charcoal lighter and 
shelves for incense, charcoal and Holy Water pots. 


No. 0—With Bracket or 


No. 0—Hand Tally 
Register, Counts 


1 to 1,000. 
Seen $2.50 


No. i—Hand Tally 
Register, Counts 
1 to 10,000. 
Each 


Safety Pin, Counts 1 


No. {—Witb Bracket or Safety 


Counts 1 to 10,000. Each......... 
HANSEN'S EIGHT-DAY PER 
ruany on Costs 7¢ Say 


Brass, 


8-Day 


This lamp can be 


B. HANSEN & SONS 


No. 2004—Solid 
Gold Lac- 
quered. Height, 10 
inches; including 
Ruby Glass. 


Each 


> 


Ruby Glass to 
fit our 7-Day _— 


Candle 


The Catholic Church Goods House 
27 North Franklin St. Chicago 
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than a 
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The Model “ S”’ Univent occupies no 
more space than an ordinary radta- 
tor. Jt is only 38 in. high and 12\% 
in. deep. Can be recessed so as to 
extend only 8 inches into room. 


Newport Two. School 
Glen Lyon, Pa. 
RALPH M. HERR 
Architect 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


HE Univent System saves building space—hence 
“74 | building costs. Greater than the material economy 
“| in building costs, however, is the positive assurance 
of good ventilation. 

The above shows the Univent in the class room. It is 
taking nature’s fresh air in through the wall back of the 
Univent. 

This air is cleansed of any dust and soot particles, before 
passing through the special copper radiator, and distrib- 
uted throughout the room as silently as a watch. 

The practical economy of the Univent System has 
appealed to Educators everywhere. 


Send for the latest copy of Univent Ventilation. No obligation. 
THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION ~—/‘oline, IIL. 


1988 Third Avenue 


BELFAST, ME. PHILADELPHIA Branch Sales and Service Stations ST. LOUIS SALT LAKE CITY 
BOSTON SCRANTON COLUMBUS DES MOINES EMPORIA SPOKANE 

NEW YORK CITY PITTSBURG TOLEDO MILWAUKEE OMAHA PORTLAND 
BUFFALO GRAND RAPIDS INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY SEATTLE 


SYRACUSE CLEVELAND TORONTO CHICAGO DENVER VANCOUVER 


. happier with the UNI\ /ENT 
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Sanymetal Wainscot in Rose Ave. School, New Castle, Pa., H. M. Wirsing, Arch. 


For Catholic Institutions 


We have for years made a specialty of furnishing high class 
metal partitions and similar products for institutional 
buildings. Weshall be glad to co-operate with your architect 
in planning and specifying such installations. Our Catalog 
No. 5, showing typical layouts and arrangements, may be had 


for the asking. 


Standard Sanymetal Products are toilet compartments, 
shower, urinal, and dressing-room partitions, wainscot, 
metal doors, and ward cubicles. Widely used in schools, 
colleges, hospitals, etc. Write for list of work in Cath- 
olic-owned institutions. 


07 Urbana Rd.. Cleveland, Ohic 


The Sanymeta! Products Company, 


TRADE MARK U.S.REG. 
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DEAGAN CHIMES 


Indifference 


Indifference is recognized as one of the greatest 
obstacles the church must overcome. Awakening or 
reviving the interest of those who have neglected the 
spiritual side of life has ever been a problem. 


There is a solution! Old-time hymns played on beau- The Deagan Tower Chimes 
tiful-ttoned chimes carry the Gospel Message to lives so in the beautiful St. Francis 
indifferent that they shun every ordinary invitation. of Assisi Church, Brooklyn, 
Surely the church that puts off the installation of chimes N.Y., are an inspiration and 
is not unlike the man who, though in distress, refuses delight to members of the 
- the kind offices of a friend. church and the community. 
z If you want to extend the influence of your Church, ask us to 
show you how Deagan Tower Chimes will help you to accom- 
plish your purpose. 


Standard Sets $5,000 to $10,000. 


J.C.Dea gan Inc. 


131 Deagan Building Chicago, Illinois 
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Time Saving---Labor Saving 
Ash Removal 


materials and workmanship. 
lubricated will give many years of satisfactory 


HIS G&G Model A Non-Telescopic Hoist 

is designed for churches, schools, etc., 
erected without the usual outside hoistway. 12 
Ibs. pressure on the handle will raise an average 
150 lb. ash can. The operator swings the can 
through the doorway so as to deposit it on the 
grade. He lowers the empty can by gravity with 
no movement of the hoisting handle, but under 
control of a powerfully lined band brake. The 
operator is in a safe position because he is above 
the load. Constructed throughout of the best 


If occasionally 


service. Made for any height. 


This Hoist, including all necessary bolts, clamps, 
blueprint showing how to erect, and operating 
instructions, $172.50 f. o. b. New York. Cost 
of freight to any part of the United States will 


not exceed $20.00. 


G&G ash-removal equipment in 1405 schools, 
churches, convents and institutions. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN, INC., 531 West Broadway, New York 
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St. Teresa Chapel, Price Hill, Cincinnati, O. Kunz and Beck, Architects 


HIS newly-erected Cincinnati church has the mellow 

| charm of an old California mission. Much of the 
credit is due to its roof of IMPERIAL Roofing Tiles, 
which is a faithful reproduction of those laid centuries 
ago by the early Spanish priests. 


Because of their colorful beauty and lasting protection 
from fire and the elements, IMPERIAL Roofing Tiles 
should be the choice of every parish that contemplates 
the erection of a truly distinctive church. 


fing Tiles 


LUDOWICI~CELADON COMPANY 


104 South Michigan Avenue - Chicago 
565 Fifth Avenue- New York, 
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Designers of Correct Church Decorations. 
Equipped to decorate Churches in all parts of the United States. 
We can furnish reterences of the highest order. 
Artistic sketches and estimates furnished on request. 


St. Stanislaus’ Church, Chicago, Illinois 


Decorated by 


W. P. Nelson Company 


N. J. Nelson, President 
Established 1856 


614 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. i # 


New York — Chicago — Pittsburg — Cleveland 
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Beautiful Imported Christmas Cribs 


They are beyond a Doubt the Most Beautiful Ever Made 
Genuine Imported Figures of Real Stone Composition 
The most artistic, prettiest and daintiest Crib Figures ever placed on the American market. Con- 


taining all those delightful figures which appeal so much to all of us and over which the ‘* Little Ones ”’ 
go into ecstasies!_ So low-priced you will be surprised. Our guarantee is back of every one. 


The above Illustration gives but a faint idea of the Real Artistic Beauty of our Cribs 


These Figures, for which we are the American distributors, are made of the most durable stone com- 
position, and have been modeled by one of the foremost artists of Europe. For beauty of design, artistic 
contour, drapery, pose, and exquisite coloring, they are in a class by themselves. 

To verify our statement that they are the most beautiful Figures extant we should be glad to send on 
one of the Figures for inspection. 

Stables are made of solid wood, beautifully painted and decorated, and so arranged that they can be 
easily taken apart for storing. 

No. 111. Size of Standing Figures 2 feet 9 inches, set contains 25 figures with Stable. 
No. 120. Size of Standing Figures 22 inches, with Stable, but without the Camel and Leader. 
No. 121. Size of Standing Figures 16 inches, with Stable. but without the Camel and Leader. 


No. 123. Size of Standing Figures 12 inches, 19 Figures and Stable. 
No. 124. Size of Standing Figures 84 inches, 19 Figures and Stable. 


Photographs and full details upon application. 


FREDERICK PUSTET CO., Inc. 


52 Barclay Street, New York. 436 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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aastors of Catholic Churches and heads of Institu- 
tions need not send money with the order, but 
can have merchandise shipped and charged, 
to be paid for when goods are received. 


For over a quarter of a century the Clergy, Schools and 
Institutions have found it profitable to buy their supplies 
for Church Bazaars, Fairs, Picnics and Festivals from us. 


We are proud of this record, especially as the majority of them continue 
to favor us with their business year after year 


The Reasons for This Are Threefold 


First: The assortments which we carry in the line of novelty merchan- 
dise are the largest in the United States. 

Second: The quotations on our merchandise are uniformly low, in fact, 
have always been found lower than elsewhere, and in that way the church 
bazaars are directly benefited. 

Third: Our service is unsurpassed. We make 
prompt shipments and eliminate the possibility of 
delay. 


To the Clergy and Buying Committees 
Our Large Catalogue of 740 Pages is Free 


We enumerate just a few of the lines which we carry: 


Jewelry Dolls Notion Specialties 
Clocks Watches Fountain Pens 
Razors Cameras Dry Goods Sundries 
Leather Goods Toilet Sets Paddle Wheels 
Umbrellas Canes Indian Blankets 
Aluminum Goods _ Silverware Manicure Sets 
Smokers’ Articles Cutlery Religious Goods 

Gur Catateg and a large variety of Unique Novelties, Fancy Goods, etc. 


A Buyer’s Guide 


Our 5 and 10-Cent Grab Bags have proven a good money-making 
proposition for bazaars. They cost 2} and 5 cents, 
paying a double profit 


N. Shure Company 


Wholesale Specialty Merchandise 
Madison and Franklin Sts., Chicago, Illinois 
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Longmans, Green & Co., Publishers, Now yore city 


An Ex-Prelate’s Meditations 
Edited by Herman J. Heuser, D. D., Overbrook Seminary 

In these interesting experiences of some current phases of clerical conduct and culture the reader will find 
a wealth of applied pastoral wisdom, They are the reflections of a priest whose mind and heart are mani 
festly in accord with his sacred vocation, 

** With its charming style and engaging manner, this little book will do more good for the average priest 
engaged in the ministry of souls, than many a volume of scholarly pretensions and imposing bulk.” — Catholic 
Standard and Times. 

“The author of the work before us has discovered and used to good advantage the secret of winning our 
admiration while telling us of our faults.’— Catholic World. 

Crown 8vo. $1.75 net 


Americanism and Catholicism 
By FREDERICK JosEpH KitnsMAN, Author of ‘‘ Salve Mater,’’ ‘‘ Four Lectures on Practical 
Aspects of the Council of Trent ”’ 
The book “ has been written in the hope that it may aid in fostering that mutual appreciation which ought 
to exist between Americans and Catholics,” since “the American national genius has much in common with 
the Catholic religious spirit, which, in its turn, is uniquely useful in supporting certain American ideals.” 


Crown 8vo. $2.00 zez 


Early History of the Christian Church 
By Monsignor Louts DucHEsneE, Hon. D. Litt. (Oxford), and Litt. D. (Cambridge), Membre 
de L’Institut de France. Translated by Rev. Prof. Claude Jenkins. 
Volume III - The Fifth Century 

The first two volumes of Monsignor Duchesne’s History of the Christian Church, which were published some 
years ago, covered the first five centuries of the Christian Era and have taken their place as a standard classic, 
This concluding volume, published shortly before Pére Duchesne’s death, deals fully with the fifth century. 

“ Mgr. Duchesne has with painstaking care thoroughly sifted the great mass of data available, and produced 
a comprehensive study of the period.” —Dominicana. 


8vo. $6.00 


Pagan and Christian Rule 
By Dom Hugeu G. Bevenot, O.S.B., B.A. With an Introduction by Hilaire Belloc 
This book opens out to its readers an historical triptych portraying religious and civil governance in (1) 
the age of Augustus, (2) the age of Theodosius the Great, and (3) the Thirteenth Century. 
Part I shows paganism at its best. Part II describes the intermediary stage—semi-pagan and semi-Christian 
rule—from A. D. 350 to 395. Part III deals mainly with St. Louis of France, Henry III of England, and 
his successor, Edward I. Part IV contains the conclusions drawn. 


Crown 8vo. $1.75 net 
Societas Christi: An Eight Days’ Retreat 


Founded on the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius 
By Moruer St. Paut, Author of ‘‘ Sponsa Christi,’’ ‘‘ Mater Christi,’’ etc. 
With Preface by the Rev. Joseph Rickaby, S.J 
This book will be useful both to Religious and J.ay people, especially to the many who, even in these days 


of facilities for Retreats, are obliged to make theirs alone. 
Crown 8vo. $2.00 zeZ 


Life and Work of the Rev. James Aloysius Cullen, S.J. 
By the Rev. LamBert M’KeEwnna, S.J. 
Father Cullen was the founder, and for about 20 years the Editor, of “ The Irish Messenger of the Sacred 


Heart.” He was also the Founder of the Pioneer Total Abstinence Society. 
“Interesting and appreciative little biography.”— With 2 Illustrations. 8vo. $2.50 


The Life and Work of Mary Aikenhead 


Foundress of the Congregation of the Irish Sisters of Charity, 1787-1858 
By A MEMBER OF THE CONGREGATION. With a Preface by Father John Sullivan, S.J. 
With lllustrations. 8vo. $5.00 ez 


Richard Philip Garrold, S.J.: A Memoir 
By C. C. MartINnpDALE, S.J. With Portrait 
A memoir of a very unusual personality; a priest who was a trained historian, but original in his methods; 
a successful writer of boys’ books; a devoted chaplain who died of illness contracted in German East Afric 
and Mesopotamia; with a genius for friendship. Crown 8vo. Boards. $1.75 met. 


Send for Christmas Catalogue 
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Church or Institution Funds 


Pastors of Catholic Churches, Rectors of Colleges and — 
Institutions, please let us recommend that you invest your 
Church or Institution funds in our Seven Per Cent First © 


Mortgage Real Estate Bonds. 


These Bonds can be secured tn Denominations of $roo, 


$500 and $ro00, with serial maturities ranging from two to — 


seven years. 


Your Church or Institution funds will be abso- | 


lutely secured against loss or depreciation of any kind, 


and the rate of interest makes these bonds unusually 


attractive. 


All of our Bonds are protected by first mortgages on | 
high-class Chicago veal estate and apartment buildings. As — 
the interest rate may decline, we would advise filling out the 


coupon and forwarding at once. 


We rent and collect the rentals from all buildings, 
thus controlling the finances until the Bonds are paid. 
This ts done for your protection 


31 Years Without a Foreclosure’’ 


A. S. Terrill & Company 


30 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 


111 Broadway, New York 
Established 1894 
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OU want to build a School, 


Auditorium, or a brand-new 


Church. Or perhaps your present 


3 Buildings require renovation or improve- 
ments. You need money. 

We'll Tell and Show How 

: To “Know How” is the job half done. No 
failure possible—not a cent of expense or risk 


on your part. 

This is a clean-cut, dignified proposition. Proven and 
Tested. No Commercialism. The secret is out. The 
recently patented “MARIANNHILL FUND BOOK- 
LET ” solves the question. 


For farther information apoly to 


MARIANNHILIL 
>CAMPAIGN—DEPT. 


LAFAYETTE BUILDING 


Detroit, Mich. 
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A. Gross & Company 


90 West Street, New York City 


Candle Manufacturers since 1837 


Lux Vitae Brand = «= 100% Pure Beeswax Candles 


STAMPED 


Ceremonial Brand - - 60% Pure Beeswax Candles | 
STAMPED 


Gregorian Brand - = 451% Pure Beeswax Candles 
STAMPED | 
ALL HAND-MADE | 


Each Candle stamped with percentage of Beeswax 


JAMES A. BURNS DAVID MAHANY | 
Secretary President | 


NORBERT J. BAUMER 


Director of Sales and Production, Church Candle Division 


Factories : Newark, N. J. and Baltimore, Maryland 


Samples and Price Lists Ready on Application 
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McCray No. 1135 


Look for the 
McCray Name Plate 


You'll find it on the 
refrigerator equipment in 
the better stores, mar- 
kets, 
restaurants, florist shops 
This 


name plate gives positive 


hotels, hospitals, 


and homes. 
assurance of foods kept 
pure, fresh and whole- 


some. 


“Our McCray Refrigerators Keep 
Foods Fresh and Pure’’ 


ae will hear this recommendation of | of perishable foods kept fresh, pure and 


McCray equipment in hospitals and 
institutions throughout the country where 
experience has proved it true. 


Efficiency is the outstanding characteristic 
of the McCray—it is the result of McCray’s 
in-built quality, which goes through to every 
hidden detail. 


With McCray refrigerators you are assured | 


wholesome over a long period of time—an 
important fact szve/y, in hospitals and in- 
stitutions, where purity is vital and perish- 
ables are handled in such quantities. 


Free Book : Wustrates and describes McCray 
refrigerators and coolers for hospitals and 
institutions. Clip and mail for your copy ; 
we'll gladly suggest specific equipment to 
meet your needs. 


McCray Refrigerator Co. 


2471 Lake Street 


Kendallville, Indiana 


Salesrooms in All Principal Cities 


Kindly send Free Book and further information on McCray Refrigerator equipment to 


Name (Institution) 
Individual 
City, State 


REFRIGERATORS 
-for all Purposes 
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CANDLEMAS 


of the 


Highest Quality 


Illustrated Candle Catalogue and 
price list sent on request 


Will & Baumer Candle Co., Inc. 


yracuse, N. Y. 


Branches: 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
25 E. 31st St. at Madison Ave 322 W. Washington St. 
BOSTON ST. LOUIS 
71 Broad Street 405 North Main St. 
MONTREAL 


330 Notre Dame St., E. 


BEESWAX CANDLES 
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Portable Balopticon 
Model BT 


Instruct 
and Inspire 


with a Bausch & Lomb BALOPTICON 


AP* of the church organizations,—the Sunday School, 

the Missionary Society, the Men’s Club,—need 
and will appreciate a Balopticon as a part of the church 
equipment. 


Bausch & Lomb Balopticons form the most complete 
line of stereopticon lanterns in the world. 


There are Balopticons for every religious and educational 
purpose :—large, medium, small; portable; for the pro- 
jection of slides, of opaque objects or both ; for use with 
Mazda lamps, acetylene burners, arc lamps; for use in 
broad daylight as well as in a darkened room ; and even 
as a flood light for the stage at entertainments. 


406 FREEMAN ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
New York Chicago San Francisco Washington Boston London 


Established 1855 


Best Full-Toned 


Church Bells and Peals 
H. Stuckstede Bell Foundry Co. 


1312-1314 South Second Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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St. John’s Chapel, Springfield, Illimeis 
Decorated by the Arthur Hercz Studios 


For seventeen years we have served the Catholic Clergy, and our patrons will gladly testify 
to our ability as high-class Church Decorators, and to our integrity and honesty. 


Our Mr. Hercz spent many years in Rome and other European cities, and brought to this 
country rich experience in Painting and Church Architecture. 


We will gladly’furnish sketches and estimates to any Catholic Priest who contemplates im- 
provements in his Church. We do, and have done work in all parts of the United States 
and Canada. 


Arthur Hercz Studios 
756 Waveland Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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Marble Stations 
of the 
2 Statues Cross 
and 

= Railings Panels 
in 

= Baptismal Marble 
2 and 

Holy 

Water Venetian 
= Fonts Florentine 
2 or 

z Pedestals Roman 
= ye Mosaics 
= Groups 

B 

Reliefs Bronze 
= and 

2 Portrait Brass 

Busts Workers 


The magnificent Gothic Main Altar and Reredos illus- 
trated above were installed by us in St. Mary's Church, 
Pawtucket, R. I. This Main Altar forms the central 
feature of a complete Sanctuary furnished by us, which 
is admittedly one of the most beautiful examples of 
Gothic Marble work in the country. 


HALL & HOGAN, Associate Architects 
Providence, R. I. 


THE MceBRIDE STUDIOS, Ine. 
PIETRASANTA (CARRARA) ITALY 
Ecclesiastical Art Specialists in CARRARA MARBLE 


Venetian—Florentine—Roman Mosaics 
Brass, Bronze and Wrought Iron 
AMERICAN OFFICE: 
41 Park Row (Opposite Ciry New York City 


Designers—Sculptors—Modelers—Carvers and Cutters of 


ITALIAN MARBLE AND STONE 
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Christmas Suggestions 


HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES ' 


By Joun Gitmary SHEA. 4 vols., Cloth, net $10.00 
PHILOSOPHY OF LITt RATURE 

By Brotuer Azarias. Ninth edition. t2mo, Cloth, extra, net $1.50 
EXPOSITION OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 3 Volumes 

Vol. I, Dogma; Vol. II, Moral; Vol. III, Worship. net $8.50 


A set of books that meets all demands for the preparation and delivery of sermons, 
STUDIES IN CHURCH HISTORY 


By the Rev. Reusen Parsons, D.D. 6 vols., 8vo., net $12.00 
LIFE, POEMS AND SPEECHES OF JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY. 
8vo., 800 pp., net $2.50 
CHRIST AND THE GOSPEL, or Jesus the Messiah and Son of God 
By the Rev. Marius Lepin,D.D. tI2mo., 570 pp., net $2.00 
THE CHILDHOOD OF JESUS CHRIST 
By the Rev. A. Duranp, S.J. 12mo., 340 pp., net $1.50 
THE PRIESTHOOD AND SACRIFICE OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST 
By the Rev. J. GrrmaL, §.M. 12mo., 400 pp., net $1.75 
THE CHAPLAIN’S SERMONS 
By the Rev. Joun Tatsot SMITH. I2mo., 354 pp., net $1.00 


John Joseph McVey, Publisher, inser. 


SOMETHING NEW 
GOOD AND CHEAP 


AMBLER 
FIREPROOF LINABESTOS 
SIDING 
(ASBESTOS) 


Dutch siding in strips 6” x 8 


Color—Light Buff 


; Cover your roofs with Ambler Asbestos Fireproof Shingles 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 
ASBESTOS 
SHINGLE, SLATE & SHEATHING 
COMPANY 


AMBLER, PENNA. 


Branch Offices or Distributors in all] large cities 
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SUPERLATIVELY BEAUTIFUL! 


IS THE EXPRESSION OF THOSE WHO EXAMINE THE SELECTED 
MARBLE AND EXQUISITE WORKMANSHIP OF DAPRATO ALTARS 


pha 


| 


MARBLE ALTAR, ST. MARY’S CHURCH, GRAND FORKS, N. DAK. 
DAPRATO ALTARS ARE DISTINGUISHED BY THEIR SUPERIOR ARTISTRY 
BOTH IN DESIGN AND EXECUTION 
SEND FOR PARTICULARS 


762-770 W. Adams Street Pietrasanta 53 Barclay Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. ITALY NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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UR Studios are 


completely 
equipped to produce the 


finest relief Stations of 
the Cross. We can de- 


sign and execute special 


frames for any of your 
relief panels to fit the 


architecture of your 


church. 


Please give us the oppor- 
tunity to quote on your 


work. Any color scheme 


or finish can be obtained. 


esus meets Nis Mother: 


Ask for Quotations -- 


Altars . Statues . Stations . Railings 
Pulpits . Pedestals . Fonts 
In Composition, Marble and Wood 


VENETIAN . FLORENTINE . ROMAN MOSAICS 
FLORENTINE BRONZE AND WROUGHT IRON 


Bernardini Statuary Company, Inc. 


55 Barclay St. and 56 Park Place Pietrasanta (Carrara) 


NEW YORK CITY ITALY 
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Thouéht on the Val 


| Pesos like sound, does not always de- 
pend on its volume for effectiveness. 

The roar of a great detonation stuns, 

stupefies, perhaps opens the flood-gates 

of fear. 

But it’s effect soon wears off and is for- 

gotten. 

The whispered notes of a song open the 

heart and so live forever. 


| {So it is with light. 
{It is part of the Frink Lighting Service 
to produce, in churches, the quality of 
light most effective for religious thought. 
In thousands of churches we have done it. 


4 We’d be glad at any time to confer 
with you or to send you a copy of our 
catalog. 


I.PR FRINK Inc. 


24th Street and 10th Ave., New York 


Representatives in Principal Cities. 


MITE BOXES 


For Missionary and Special Offerings 


These Boxes are so constructed that the — cannot 
be removed without destroying the box 


Samples and prices of the various styles 
sent on request 


EDWARDS FOLDING BOX | 
Manufacturers of Folding Paper Boxes of all kinds 


27 North Sixth St. 526-528 Cuthbert St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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New Children’s Envelope 


cT 51924 | 
Now 
Vz System 
Jany Ist 
1925 


Bring the child toa realization of its duty to the Church. 
Remember, ‘‘ Just as the twig is bent the tree inclines.”’ 


The Catholic Publishing Company 


East Liverpool, Ohio. 


The Envelope System 


Is now recognized as the only method of collections that will 
insure systematic, regular offerings from the individual mem- 
bers of the parish. 

Our service does not end with just printing, numbering and 
dating envelopes. Our facilities guarantee you complete satis- 
faction in every detail. 


I want you to feel free to make any inquiries regard- 
the Envelope System without feeling under any 
obligation to order. It will be a privilege for me to 
give you any information. 


PRESIDENT 


Church Printing & Envelope Co. 


237-239 Dock Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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REFLECTOLYTE 


Lighting Fixtures 
COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 


From simple inexpensive Unit Types to 
large Highly Ornate Multiple Fixtures, 
with Brackets to match; suitable for 
CHURCHES, COLLEGES 
CONVENTS, SCHOOLS 
HOSPITALS and INSTITUTIONS 


Catalog and list of representative 
Catholic Buildings Reflectolyte”’ 
equipped, on request 
THE REFLECTOLYTE Co. 
914 W. Pine St. St. Louis, Mo. 


The Catholic’s Manual 


Revised 
and 
corrected 
according 
to the New 
Code of 
Canon 
Law. 


The Prayer Book for American 
Catholics who wish to practice their 
religion understandingly. 


The Catholic’s Manual 
has the Imprimatur of His | 
Eminence, George Cardinal 
Mundelein, and His Grace, 
Archbishop S. G. Messmer. 


A complete Manual of Catholic prayers 
and devotions. Adapted from the Roman 
Missal. Combined with a full explana- 
tion of the different parts of the Mass, 
the Sacraments of the Church and Cath- 
olic ceremonies. Also contains the 
Epistles and Gospels. Frinted in clear, 
legible type on high-grade paper, in very 
compact form. Postpaid 


No. K-14 —American seal, flexible, 
No. K-14Y—American seal, flexible, 


Divinity Circuit ..... $2.50 
No. K-20 —Morocco grain, leather 

lined, very flexible. ...$3.00 
No. K-23 —Genuine seal, leather 

lined, extra flexible. ..$5.00 


Write for our Retail Catalog. 


Diederich-Schaefer Co. 


413-417 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Religious Articles Books Church Goods 
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Clerical Collars 


Located as we are in Troy, New York, the leading Collar City 
of the world, we can furnish by the dozen, all leading makes, 
including the well-known Earl & Wilson, Cluett-Peabody, and 
Ide brands, or will duplicate any collar, from sample. 


Collars sent Parcel Post anywhere in the U. S. A., day order 
is received, $2.25 per dozen. 


Send postai for illustrated booklet describing all styles of 
clerical collars and cuffs, and eliminate the difficulty of getting 
the collars you desire. 


Address Department C 


| America’s most famous fabric, 
| specially treated and finished, 


$5.50. Established 1900 


A DIFFERENT, BETTER | THOMAS McBRIDE 


SHIRT FOR YOU 
Fruit of the loom muslin, Haberdasher and Shirtmaker 


and guaranteed to give satisfac- TROY, N. Y. 


tory service. Special, three for 


Our new votive candle costs one-third less than ordinary vigil 
lights—yet its quality and effectiveness are in no way jeopard- 
ized by its low price. It isin every respect the peer of any other 
votive light you can buy. It is odorless, non-combustible and 
smokeless, leaving the glass perfectly clean. It is guaranteed to 
burn at least ten hours, and is perfectly safe. 


Price of ordinary vigillights......... $3.00 per gross 
Our new votive lights per gross ....... 2.65 ** - 
Saving to you per gross. ..... 


Quantity price 24 gross lots $2.60. 48 gross lots $2.55. 
100 gross lots $2.45 


Multiplied by the number of gross you use a year, this saving is well worth taking 
advantage of. 


Samples of this candle will gladly be sent to you free of charge. 


10 West 50th St. Nc: New York City 
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No. 19 Prie Dieu in oak 


Golden Oak Rubbed Finish, 
upholstered in Chase leather, 
Price $10.00. 


CHURCH FURNITURE | 
The Tiffin Manufacturing Co. 


L. B. 425 Tiffin, Ohio 


Incorporated 1874 
ALTARS, PEWS, PULPITS, 
VESTMENT CASES, ALTAR- 
RAILINGS, CONFESSIONALS, 
SANCTUARY BENCHES, ETC. 


Write for Designs and Prices 


Always mention Style of Architecture 


Altars 


Prie-Dieus Railings Vestment Cases 


Designers and Builders of 


Pews Pulpits Confessionals 


Main Office and Studio: | 
351 Merritt Street, Columbus, Ohio 
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Windows of Merit 


Beautiful Groupings 
Gorgeous Combinations of 
Colors 1 


For suggestions and prices write 


N Che Dou Gerichten 
Columbus, Ohio 


Munich, Bavaria 


Nem York Office: 249 Mosnolu Park, N. eratior 
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WE SELL TYPEWRITERS OF ALL MAKES | ks 1: 


AR 


Brot REMINGTONS — ROYALS 
OLIVERS - UNDER WOODS | 
HAMMONDS — CORONAS MARE 
Nee BLICKS — Etc. tickly a 
New, Used or Rebuilt 
Shipped any place in the world dely use 


$20 and up , 


Payments 
ab, $2 per month 
| and up. 
ie { Five Year Guarantee 


30 Days Free Trial. 


6 Months Exchange 
Privilege. 
We Handle All Makes 


If you do net like one kind, yeu 
can exchange for other makes 


Write for FREE illustrated 
4 Solder and price lists 


“For Absolute Reliability” 
PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER CO.,- - - 339 Fifth 'Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ARBLELOID /ermanent Flooring can be in- 

stalled over old floors—whether concrete or 

—and for this reason is used extensively in 
erations to Churches, Auditoriums, Schools, etc. 


A MARBLELOID Floor adds a substantial 
ctiveness to an old building. It abolishes the 
ssity of floor repairs, painting, varnishing, or 
er expensive upkeep. It is thoroughly fireproof 

fihere are even instances where the wood sub- 
pors have been burned away, leaving the MAR- 

LELOID Floor intact, thus preventing the spread 

the flames to other parts of the building. 


MARBLELOID flooring is laid plastic, sets 
ickly and is manufactured, installed and guar- 
teed by our organization. Comes in colors 
id color combinations, very attractive. It is 
tdely used in Catholic Churches and Institutions. 


New Catalog Sent on Request 


Marbleloid Floor in an Auditorium 


lhe Marbleloid Company 
b Printing Crafts Bldg. | New York City 


Oak CarvediPulpit, Holy Rosary Church 
Dayton, Ohio 


Ecclesiastical Furnishings 


Marble and Wood 


ALTARS — PULPITS — FONTS 
RAILINGS — STALLS 
CONFESSIONALS — STATIONS 
REREDOS — CHAIRS 
PEWS — ETC. 


The E. Hackner Co. 


LaCrosse, Wis. 


Est. 1881 Inc. 1910 


Modern FLOORING 
Buildings ahr 
for 
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Old Moved 
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Tyrolese Art Glass Company and Mosair Studing 
NEUHAUSER, DR. JELE & COMPANY 
INNSBRUCK CINCINNATI VIENNA 


Established 1861 
| Appointed 1887 by ff 
| His Holiness Pope Leo XIII: 
lstituto Premiato le 


dalla:Santa Sede Apostolico 


Memorial Windows and Art Mosaics ; the most perfect artistic execution guaranteed by 
a reputation of over sixty years’ standing. A countless number of works of art in four conti- 
nents bear witness to the importance of this foremost Institute of Ecclesiastical Art. 


Designs and estimates cheerfully submitted ; references gladly given. 


Address 
Tyrolese Art Glass Company 
| EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE: | WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE: | 
| ART DEPARTMENT, ST. BONAVENTURE’S L. WOSECZEK 
) SEMINARY | Artist, Importer Vi 
| St. Bonaventure P. O., N. Y. 289 Erkenbrecher Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio Ro 
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Formerly Van Duzen & Tift 


For over 80 years our bells and chimes 
have given complete satisfaction in cathe- 
drals all over the country. They are 
famous for their full, rich tones, volume 


and durability. 
Only the best bell metal—selected copper A 
and tin—is used in our bells. Each bell 


is guaranteed. 
Send for catalogue 
Over 300 Substantial Designs 
Iron Fence Arches Entrance Gates T he F. \ Van Duzen Co c 
; Lawn Settees and Vases Ph 
Cemetery, Church, Hospital, School, Residence Property Buckeye Bell Foundry 
Send for Catalogue 
We are also manufacturing chain-link wire fence 428-434 East Second Street 
tewart Iron Works Co., Incorporated 
The Stew CINCINNATI - - - 


920 Stewart Blk., Cincinnati, Ohio 
“The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders” 
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Wonderful Holy 
Year Pilgrimages 


Gternal 
AS LOW AS $595 


Includes all Expenses 


Visiting Naples, Pompeii, 

Rome, Genoa, Marseilles, Lour- 
4 des Bordeaux. Special privi- 
leges in Rome. Audience with 
Holy Father. 


Every detail has been arranged 
to provide for your comfort 
and enjoyment. Extension 
tours through Europe at a very 
reasonable additional cost. 


|! Pilgrimages under direction of 
F.M. Beccari, K.S.G., Member 
of National Holy Year Com- 


mittee. 
nes 
he- Write for illustrated booklet 
= “Holy Year Pilgrimages” 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travel Department 

Co 65 Broadway, New York 

Philadelphia: 1708 Chestnut Street 
Spruce 5596 


Baltimore: 132 West Fayette Street 
et Washington: 1331 G Street, N. W. 


Always Carry American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


CYCLONE: 


“Galv-After” Chain Link 


FABRIC 


S (sof 


Cyclone **Galv-After’’ Chain Link 
Fence Fabric effectively resists cor- 
rosion. Gives maximum property 
protection with minimum upkeep 
expense. The economical, endur- 
ing fencing. 

We also manufacture Iron Fence suit- 
| able for any purpose. Write nearest 
offices, Dept. 32 

Cyclone Fence Company 


Factories and Offices : 
Newark, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Oakland, Caitt. (Standard Fence Co.) 
Portland, Ore. (Nerthwest Fence & Wire Works) 
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Firms With Episcopal Authorization to 
Handle Sacred Vessels to Repair Them 


BALTIMORE: 


JOHN MURPHY CO., Park Avenue and Clay Street. 


BOSTON: 


BIGELOW KENNARD & CO., 511 Washington Street. 
THOS. J. FLYNN & CO., 62-64 Essex Street. 

MATTHEW F. SHEEHAN COMPANY, 17 and 19 Beach St. 
PATRICK J. GILL, 387 Washington Street. 


CHICAGO: 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 205-207 W. Washington Street. 
(Factory in De Kalb Avenue and Rockwell Place, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
JOHN P. DALEIDEN C0O., 1530-32 Sedgwick Street. 
ECCLESIASTICAL GOODS CO., 984 Milwaukee Ave. 

D. B. HANSEN & SONS, 27 N. Franklin Street. 

MATRE AND COMPANY, 76 W. Lake Street. 
SPAULDING & CO., Michigan Avenue and Van Buren St. 


CINCINNATI: 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 343 Main Street. 
(Factory in De Kalb Avenue and Rockwell Place, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


FR. PUSTET CO., 436 Main Street. 


CLEVELAND: 


NORTHERN OHIO PLATING WORKS, 1501 Columbus Road. 


DENVER: 


JAMES CLARKE CHURCH GOODS HOUSE, 1638-40 Tremont St. 


MILWAUKEE: 


BERGS MANUFACTURING CO., 483-485 Twenty-seventh Street. 
DIEDERICH-SCHAEFER CO., 413 Broadway. 
A. WERNER, 649 E. Water Street. 


NEW YORK: 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 36-38 Barclay Street. 

(Factory in De Kalb Avenue and Rockwell Place, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
BLASE BENZIGER & CO., INCORPORATED, 98-100 Park Place. 
DREICER & CO., 560 Fifth Avenue. 

THE FEELEY CO., 10 W. Soth Street. 

THE GORHAM COMPANY, 5th Avenue and47th Street. 

P. J. KENEDY & SONS, 44 Barclay Street. 

FR. PUSTET CO., 52 Barclay Street. 


OMAHA: 


KOLEY AND SON, 2910 Farnam Street. 


PHILADELPHIA: 


H. L. KILNER, & CO., 1708 Market Street. 

J. J. McCDERMOTT, Room 818, 1011 Chestnut Street. 
LOUIS és MEYER, INCORPORATED, 804 Walnut Street. 
F. C. PEQUIGNOT, 1331 Walnut Street. 

A. A. SHAW, 5813 Windsor Place. 

HERMAN J. WOLF, 539-543 W. Huntingdon Street. 
WRIGHT MANUFACTURING CO., 133 Master Street. 


PITTSBURGH: 


E. J. LETZKUS, 2006 Jenkins Arcade. 


PROVIDENCE: 


SEATTLE: 


W. J. FEELEY CO., 129 Baker St. 
THE GORHAM COMPANY, Elmwood. 
W. J. SULLIVAN CO., 06 Jefferson Street. 


THE KAUFER CO., 1607 Fourth Avenue. 


ST. LOUIS: 


B. HERDER BOOK CO., 17 South Broadway. 
MUELLER PLATING CO., 920 Pine St., Imperial Bldg. 


ST. PAUL: 


E. M. LOHMANN CO., 385 St. Peter St. 
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Character 
in the{ True Catholic Spirit 


Moderate in Cast 


Ours.is one of the oldest houses in this 
country in the Designing and execution of 
stained glass. Our mindows are in over 
1500 churches everywhere, even in China 


We welcome correspondence and the op- 

portunity to ronfer and submit sketches 

and estimates. Our long experience is 
at your service 


Milmanuker Mirror and Art Glass 
Works 


Established 1887 
Milwaukee Wisronsin 
Iustalled in St. John's Church 
Mouches, Wis. 124--126 Water Street 


With Hilliard 
Weekly Envelopes 
Printed by a Catholic firm that has made a study of 


financing for Catholic Churches and understands 
your requirements. 


z Samples and Complete Information on Request 
Write for our Spectral Offer 


ae We have the recommendation of the 
VERY REV. MSGR. EDMUND J. BRITT 


é Weekly i Offering’ | Chancellor, Diocese of Buffalo 
VE AVE RECERED: FREELY H. W. HILLIARD CO. Inc., 


“GOD LOVETH A CHEERFUL GAVER™ 


Church Envelope Specialists 


2665 Main St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


HILLIARD CHURCH ENVELOPES 
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Old Sacred Vessels 


Have oftentimes a greater value than their orig- 
inal cost. 

Consider the sentiment connected with them. 
They simply cannot be replaced. 

They have been used by your predecessors. 
They are used by yourself. 

And will be used by your successors. 


Keep Them in Honor 


Have them repaired and replated in my factory. 
Elegant and substantial workmanship at the 
most reasonable cost. 


A. WERNER, THE SILVERSMITH 
Werner Building Established 1888 Milwaukee, Wis. 


Manufacturer of Metal Church Goods Gold, Silver and Brass Plating 
Repairing, Altering and Replating 


Beneficial Saving Fund 


1200 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia 
O/ Interest Paid 
O On _ Deposits 
A Mutual Savings Bank, Owned by Its Depositore 
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cA unique publication— 


G. K. Chesterton, Padraic Colum, James J. Walsh, Jules Bois, Agnes Reppliet, Hilaire Belloc, Byron de Prorok, 
William Rose Benet, Frederick Taber Cooper, Shane Leslie, Johannes Jorgensen, Henry Jones Ford, Hoffman 
Nickerson; Lloyd Morris, Bertram C. A. Windle, Henry Longan Stuart, Leonora Speyer, Gabriela Mistral, 
Theodore Maynard, Katherine Bregy, Carlton J. H. Hayes, Robert H. Lord, A. R. Orage, Ralph Adams Cram. 


HESE are among the contributors to the first numbers of the new weekly review, 
edited by Catholic laymen. 


THE 


COMMON WEAL 


First Issue Appearing On Wednesday, November 12th 


tae COMMONWEAL, published by The Calvert Associates, Inc., a member- 
ship corporation, will be in no sense an official organ of the Catholic Church, but 
will give voice forcefully and entertainingly to the national and international expres- 
sion. of Catholic principles in art, drama, letters, and social action. Original creative 
work=— fiction, verse, essays—will be published as well as criticism and keen discussion. 


Michael Williams, Editor | THE COMMONWEAL, 12-N-4 
{ 25 Vanderbilt Avenue, 


Thomas Walsh Assistant Subscription | 


a Please send me, without obligation, a sample copy of 
Helen Walker § Editors $10.00 | THE COMMONWEAL. 


R. Dana Skinner a year | Name 
Dramatic Editor j Street 
| City 


ECCLESIASTICAL ART METAL WORK 


**Do Your Christmas Shopping 
EARLY ’’ 

Art Metal Work cannot be made and delivered 

over night. We are doing our best to keep the 


dealers supplied, but many will necessarily be dis- 
appointed if they do not plan early. 


Refinishing of Sacred Vessels and all 
kinds of Church Metal Work 


Particular Work for Particular People 


Heart Votive Stand No. 2524 


WRIGHT MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


127-1385 Master Street Philadelphia 
Ask your dealer for the 
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Pilgrimage to Rome 


Accompanied by a Spiritual Director and 
Catholic Chaperon, with opportunity for side 
trips through Europe, including Lourdes 


Specially chartered Cunarder LANCASTRIA, 


new 17,000 ton oil-burner 


CRUISE FROM NEW YORK 
JULY Ist, 1925 


Visit Portugal, Spain, Italy, Riviera, 
Norway, Sweden, Scotland, Germany 


53 days, including Hotels, Drives, 
Guides, Fees, etc., $550 up 


PILGRIMAGE DIRECTOR 
Room 405, Times Building 


New York 


St. Louis Bell Foundry 
Stuckstede & Bro., Proprietors 


2735-37 Lyon Street St. Louis, Mo. 


Finest Grade Church Bells | 
Peals and Chimes of Best Quality Copper and Tin | 


Catalog free on request 


— 
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WaAGNER-LARSCHEID Co. 


DESIGNERS IMPORTERS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Stained Glass Windows 


551 East WATER STREET 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Twenty years of development 
has won universal acknowledg- 
ment of ‘‘Orgoblo’’ superiority. 
Recent improvements have 
made the 


Super 
“Orgoblo” 


Sturdy : Efficient : Quiet 


PANS" PACIFIC 
ANTEANATIONAL 
XPD: 


Most ot the largest and finest 
American organs are blown by 
Orgoblos. 

The Orgoblo has won the highest 
award in every exposition entered. 

Special “‘Orgoblo Junior” 
for reed and student organs. 


The Spencer Turbine Co. 
The Organ Power Dept. 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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For 98 years Heywood-Wakefield has 
been learning tc build seating equip- 
ment to these well-defined specifications : 
Comfort — scientifically built to correct posture 
for greatest poise and ease of body. 
Quality— of enduring materials, skilfully combined 
and well finished. 
Economy — space-conserving, reasonably priced, tons 
lasting. By consistent possession of these desirable traits 
H-W School Furniture has assumed and maintained a 
leadership which justifies its consideration in every school 
or college installation. H-W school seating experts are 
at your command, without charge or obligation. 


HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD WAREHOUSES 
MD... - - 113 W. Sa 
OSTON SS. 


ter Hill 
- Wells and Carroll Sts. 


iil 


TY, MO. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PORTLAND, OR: 


No. O.C. 338 


REG. U.S 


AMOUNT $_—____ 


Students’ Chemistry Desk 


STYLE A A favorite in many laboratories. The gas and water pipes, 


directly over the trough. Accommodates sixteen students, 
working in sections of eight. 

For the teaching of Physics, Chemistry, Biology. Agriculture, 
Electricitv and Domestic Science, and for use in Manual Train- 


with convenient outlets, are placed under the lower shelf an 
SAMPLE IN COLORS ON REQUEST 


CHRISTMAS GREETING 
nes PICTURES 


ing and Kindergarten Work, there is no L aboratory Furniture 
that equals Kewaunee in service and endurance. Ask for a 
copy of the Kewaunee Book. 

Address all inquiries to the factory at Kewaunee 
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C. G. Campbell, Treas. & Gen. Mgr. 
14 BARCLAY STREET 107 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
NEW YORK New York Office, 70 Fifth Ave. 


‘ Offices in principal cities 
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WINES 


We are the largest EXCLUSIVE distributors 
of 


Pure Sacramental Wines 


In this section of the country 


We are happy to refer you to the Chancellor 
of the Diocese of 


Buffalo Altoona 
Cleveland Indianapolis 
Columbus Ft. Wayne 
Detroit Nashville 

Erie Pittsburg 
Grand Rapids Toledo 
Wheeling Altoona 
Covington Oklahoma City 


Louisville, Ky., etc. 


The A. J. Hammer Co. 


163 St. Clair Ave., S. E. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


“A Silent Reminder” 


. to the people of their duty 


«COMBINATION 
NAME FRAME 


and 
HAT HOLDER 
together with 
DENNING’S 
Combination Holder Our System 
will eliminate financial 
worries 


for Quality 


Mail this DENNING MFG. CO. 
Coupon 1777 East 87th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


for 
Please send me complete information 
Information regarding your ‘system. 


The leading Church 

Towers everywhere 

are being supplied e ~~ 
with 


from the 


MENEELY 


BELL CO. 


220 Broadway 
York City 


TROY, N. Y. 


-PEALS 


McSHANE 
_BELL FOUNDRY CO. 


Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 


ESTABLISHED 1856 
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The Lure of 
the West 


By L. M. Wallace 


Author of ‘‘ The Outlaws of Ravenhurst”’ 
An Intensely Interesting Romance of Arizona and Ontario 


Beautifully bound in cloth—Price $1.75 per copy 


._, “tA whole kaleidoscopic review of emotions and varied circumstances blended skillfully and well.”—Tue New Wor.p, 
can depend upon it, this is a story worth reading.” —Tue Catnoric Heravp, Milwaukee. 
Special Note: Please order or purchase “The Lure of the West ”’ from 
your favorite Catholic Bookseller. He deserves your patronage. He is ready to 
serve you. ‘Tell him you want a copy of ‘‘ Zhe Lure of the West’’ and also a copy of 
‘¢ The Outlaws of Ravenhurst’—both books by L. M. Wallace. You will not be dis- 


appointed. 


NOW READY 


Containing the Calendar of the Universal Church 
and may be used by all the Clergy 


Special Supplements for the Archdioceses and Dioceses of 


Baltimore Portland Albany St. Augustine Hartford 
Philadelphia Rochester Charleston Trenton Pittsburgh 
Burlington Syracuse Harrisburg New York Richmond 
Fall River Wilmington Ogdensburg Altoona Springfield 
Manchester Boston Providence Erie Wheeling 
Scranton Newark Porto Rico 


Vicariate-Apostolic of North Carolina 


24mo. Cloth. Red Edges. Price, 75 cents, net 


JOHN MURPHY COMPANY, Publishers 


200 West Lombard Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Winer 
Buildings Flexible 


Ww Sectionfold Partitions turn 
large rooms into rooms of just the 
desired size for classes, special meetings, etc. 
Adaptable to old buildings as well as new. 


The J.G. WILSON Corporation 
12 East 36th Street, New York City 
PS Offices in all principal cities 


RUBRICO 
Eight-Day Sanctuary Oil 


ONE YEAR’S Supply with tapers in small tins 
$25.00, freight prepaid 


= 


to give =f 
Odorless 
Satisfaction Smokeless 


TRADE MARK 


Order a case today ond note the difference 


Monarch Oil & Chemical Co. 


REFINERS 


240 N. 2nd Street — Philadelphia, Penna. 


The Artistic Achievement of Three Generations 


ESTABLISHED 1851 


Geo. Kilgen & Son, Jur. 
Builders Pipe Organs 


To 20 tacteoe ave. ST. Louis, Mo. 


KINETIC 
ORGAN BLOWERS 


Are the accepted stand- 
ard for blowing Church 
Organs everywhere, be- 
cause of their quietness 
of operation, efficiency 
and steadiness of wind 
supply. 
More Kinetics in use in 
Catholic Churches than 
of any other make. 
Nearly 15,000 in use in 
Churches, Residences, 
Theatres and Public Auditoriums on 
| the finest and largest organs. 


A special Kinetic Blower for student organs 


Kinetic Engineering Co. 
6066 Baltimore Ave. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York | Boston, Mass. 
41 Park Row 15 Exchange Si. 


Chicago: 64 E. Van Buren St. 
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ESTABLISHED 1855 


Varied tones of individual character 
blended together into one perfect en- 
semble, distinguish the organ as the 
greatest of all musical instruments. 


be 
Sparling 
Organ Company 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Let This Mark AVE Be Your Guide 
to Good School Desks 


* ~ reputation for fine school seating has 
penetrated to practically every county of 
every state in the Union. To use this reputation 
as your guide to enduring satisfaction in school 
desks is good buying judgment. 

Immediate Delivery Fifteen Models 


51 branch offices and distribut- Catalogue A-155, sent on request, 
ing organizations throughout the icturesand describes fifteen models 
country have stocks on hand now or classroom and auditorium, thus 
in anticipation of youremer- insuring the right desk for every 
gency requirements. school need. 


Company 


1026 Lytton Building, Chicago 


The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to You! 
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HABBINESS in decoration— 

bad taste—ecclesiastical in- 
correctness—have no place in the 
cathedral, church or chapel. In 
church decoration, as in everything 
else, economy, correctness and value 
can only come from the speciali- 
zation secured from decorators such 
as the Conrad Schmitt Studios, 
a national organization for church 
decorations. 


If you are contemplating church decoration, 
write us. We advise, and lend you liberal 
aid and you may still be free to award 
your contract as your best judgment prefers. 


CONRAD SCHMITT 
STUDIOS 


*CORRECT CHURCH DECORATION: 
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HIGH ALTAR 


We have recently completed the High Altar, Altars of 
of the Blessed Virgin, Sacred Heart, Visitation, Tile Flooring, 
Altar Rail, Pulpit and Baptismal Font, all in Botticine 
Marble, inlaid with Venetian Mosaic, for St. Bernard's 
Church, New York City, Rt. Rev. Monsignor Joseph F. 
Smith, Rector. 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 


5TH AVE. & 47TH ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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BENZIGER BROTHERS PUBLICATIONS 


November, 1924 


A Pedagogical “multum in parvo” 


The Catholic Teacher’s Companion 
A Book of Self-Help and Guidance 
By Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O. M. Cap. 

Rector Capuchin College, Washington, D. C. 
16mo, Imit. Leather, net, $2.75. Amer. Seal, net, $3.75 
The book is made up in a manner suited to its contents. Teachers. both lay and reli- 
gious, will appreciate the convenience of the volume, and carry it with them contin- 
ually. The kindly encouragement and helpful suggestious make it a really permanent 
investment for any teacher. 


OUR NUNS Their Varied and Vital Service for God and Country 
By Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 


“Our Nuns”’ has met with a brilliant success, and aroused the enthusiastic approbation of all Catholic readers , 
clergy and laity alike. For those who desire an unusuaily handsome binding, either for personal use or as the 
perfect gift book the publishers now offer a DE LUXE EDITION at ¥3.00, postage 15 cents. This new edition is 
printed in smail octavo on fine antique paper; bound in dark blue imitation leather; gilt top; gold side and 
back; 16 full page illustrations; and boxed. ‘The regular edition, unillustrated, 12mo, cloth, net $1.75, postage 


15 cents, is available as formerly. 
Books Ready December 1, 1924 

CHILDREN OF THE SHADOW A Novel by Isabel C. Clarke 

8vo, Cloth, Net $2.00. Postage 15 cents 

With the wages of apostasy as her theme, Miss Clarke again demonstrates her infinite variety of resources. 

SPIRITISM: FACTS AND FRAUDS. By Rev. Simon Augustine Blackmore, S.J. 

8vo, Cloth, Net $2.75. Postage 15 cents 

‘* The most satisfactory publication on the subject.’’—RXt. Rev. Joseph Schrembs, D. D. 

NEW YORK, - - - 6-38 Barclay St 
BENZIGER BROTHERS  _ NEW YORK, 98-88 Barciay 
Established 1792 CHICAGO, - 205-7 W. Washington St 


Just 


ast An Excellent Christmas Gift 
A Liturgical Prayer Book 


By DOM FERNAND CABROL, O.S.B. 


Size 5}x3} inches 


672 pages. 


A most serviceable book for those desiring the Mass prayers for 
every day of the Church year. The translation is direct from the Latin 
of the Missale Romanum, each prayer imbued with the liturgical spirit. 
There is also included in this volume the ritual of the chief devotions in 
the Catholic Church. 


OBTAINABLE IN THREE BINDINGS 


.... Price [$2.25; Net $1.80 
American Seal, Gilt edges ............ Price {$4.25; Net $3.40 
Morocco, Red under Gold edges...... Price $$5.50; Net $4.40 


ON SALE AT ALL CATH ‘LIC BOOKSTORES 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 44 Barclay St., New York 
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